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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legere eouche de vie, qui fleurit a la surfuce du globe, ne 
eowere que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Transtated eapressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 


LETTER VIII. 
CONTINUATION OF THE MINERAL CRUST. 
ae = 

In my former letters, I have endeavoured, when speak- 
ing to you of the mineral crust, to explain the distinction 
between the two parts of which it is composed. One of 
them, the primitive soil, has covered the internal mass, 
from the most remote period of time: the other, the al- 
luvial soil, is evidently of much more recent formation, 
and constitutes its most superticial envelope. The successive 
layers, of which these two parts are composed, are very 
thin, very numerous, and differ widely from each other. 

The layers of the primitive soil are particularly dis- 


- tinguished from those of the alluvial soil, by the nature of 


the rocks composing them. They differ still further, first, 
in their more considerable thickness; secondly, in their 
gteater regularity, and their more parallel position with 
respect to each other; thirdly, in the nature of the pro- 
ductions which they inclose. This last circumstance has 
led*to the most curious results; we learn from it that life 
has not always existed upon the globe ; for, although it is 
evident, from the crystallization of the layers of the primi- 
tive soil, that they were formed in a liquid ;* yet, as they 
contain the remains of no organic being, we are compelled 
to conclude that the liquid, in which they were deposited, 
did not produce any, or at least, such only as were in- 
capable of being precerved. 

In the first layers of the alluvial soil we begin to find traces 
of the early stages of an extremely simple organization ; 
in the more elevated layers are discovered the remains of 
shells and marine animals; but these are always preceded 
by inorganical, calcareous substances, as if nature had, in 
a manner, provided for the formation of shells, by prepa- 


. ting the materials which enter into their composition. 


The study of the successive layers, and particularly of 
the fossil remains of the animals inclosed in them, leads 
us positively to conclude, that the sea, after having conti- 
nued, during some thousands of centuries, above our con- 
tinents,“and after having deposi‘ed there, in the last period 
of its abode, collections of shells far exceeding in number 
the whole mass of those now found in the ocean, at length 
abandoned a soil, prepared for the nourishment of the ter- 
restrial quadrupeds, whose races have been destroyed by 
succeeding cataclysms. If, before this retreat of its waters, 
the sea had sometimes temporarily receded from our con- 
tinents, it would have left the svil in a state unfit for vege- 
tation, and consequently incapable of affording sustenance 
to animals of a somewhat elevated order. 





® This opinion is adopted by Cuvier, and by most of the 
naturalists of the present day, but it is not universally ad- 
mitted. Some geologists (Buffon was of the number) at- 
tribute the formation of the primitive crust to the action of 





Since that time, the earth has been more than once sud- 
denly invaded by the sea; but if we may judge by the 
traces remaining to us of these inundations, they must 
have been tumultuous movements, and of such short du- 
ration, that the animals existing upon the soil before they 
took place were, after the retreat of the waters, again pro- 
duced, and multiplied. The last, of considerable impor- 
tance, was probably that deluge recorded in the traditions.of 
all ancient people. This inundation is probably the only 
one that has happened since man has existed, who most pro- 
bably, being the principal being of this creation, appeared 


last upon the globe. His bones have been-no where found | 


in a fossil state, because, as the sea has not changed its 
bed since the catastrophe which destroyed nearly all his 
species, his remains are without doubt buried in the depths 
of the ocean. 

I am aware, Madam, that as I have so often mentioned 
the frequent inundations which all parts of our continents 
have alternately experienced, and as [ have referred to this 
cause the deposition.of the different formations which con- 
stitute the largest portion of the mineral crust, I ought, 
without further delay, to enter into some details upon this 
subject. First, I will explain to you the meaning of the 
word formation, which I have already used, and which 
will again frequently occur in the course of what I have to 
say. In geology, this term designates the united mass of 
several layers, which, though widely differing from: each 
other in nature, were formed without a total cessation of 
the cause that produced them. 

You will readily understand, Madam, that although 
the great divisions of the mineral crust are applicable to 
the whole extent of the earth, since the order in which the 
several formations are deposited is every where nearly si- 
milar, yet, upon a more minute examination of it, partial 
differences will be found to exist, sufficiently marked to 
render indispensable particular researches in every country. 

The great chains of rocks were evidently formed before 
the deposition of the alluvial soil, by the elevation of the 
layers of the primitive soil, to a height which the sea has 
never since reached; their summits, therefore, consist of 
naked sharp ridges of granite; in the sides of these moun- 
tains the same kind of granite is always covered by other 
layers, which have successively been deposited by the sea. 

The summits, therefore, of these mountains formed 
islands, and their prolonged ridges the boundaries of sepa- 
rate basins. The liquids in these basins possessed each 
some distinctive property, in consequence of which their 
several precipitations must have varied in nature. There 
was no less variety in the living beings which they con- 
tained ; and thence arise partial and local differences in 
the soil of deposition, notwithstanding the general uni- 
formity of its composition. 

It was natural that the soil, upon which Paris is situated, 
should become an object of particular. study to the cele. 
brated naturalists who inhabit that city. They, in the 
pursuit of their inquiries, have shown in what manner re- 
searches of that kind ought to be carried on. M. Cuvier, 
conjointly with another celebrated naturalist, has produced 
an excellent work upon this subject.* I will endeavour 

* Essay on the mineralogical geography of the environs of Paris, 
by M. M. Cuvier snd Brongniart. The first edition 
in 1810: this essay has, since that time, been reprinted, having 








pr SEEN 
to give you some idea of the results which they have ob- 
tained, and shall begin, by borrowing from their work the 
description of the limits of the gulf anciently formed by 
the hollow in which Paris was built. 

** A considerable tract of the country between the basin 
of the Seine and that of the Loire consists of a vast: ele- 
vated plain, the largest portion of which is vulgarly known 
by the name of Beauce. Its middle part, which is the 
driest, extends in a south-cast direction, from Courville to 
Montargis, over a space of more than forty leagues. 

**This plain is bounded towards the north-east by a 
tract of land, more elevated and more intersected, as the 
rivers Eure, Aure, Illon, Rille, Orne, Mayenne, Sarte, 
Huine, and Loir, derive thence their sources. This 
country, of which the most elevated part, that is to say, 
the part between Seez and Mortagne, formerly constituted 
the province of Perche, and part of Lower Normandy, 
now belongs to the department of Orne. 

**The natural line of separation between Beauce and 
Perche passes nearly through the towns of Bonnevalle, 
Alluye, Iliers, Courville, Pontgouin, and Verneuil. 

‘* The plain overlooks all the remaining part of the land 
adjacent to it. 

** Its declivity on the side next the Loir has no rela- 
tion to the subject of which we are at present treating. 

“* The edge of its declivity on the side next the Seine 
forms two lines ; one, towards the west, fronts the Eure, 
the other, towards the east, is immediately opposite the 
Seine. 

** The first extends from Dreux towards Mantes. 

“*The other begins near Mantes, and passes through 
Marly, Meudon, Palaiseau, Marcoussy, la Ferté-Alais, 
Fontainebleau, Nemours, &c. 

** But it must not be imagined that these two lines are 
straight or uniform ; they are, on the contrary, exccedingly 
rugged and uneven, so that if this vast plain were sur- 
rounded by water, its shores would form several gulfs, 
capes, and straits, and would be encompassed by nu- 

small island 

** Thus, in our neighbourhood, the long mountain, ex- 
tending from Saint Cloud to the confluence of the rivers 
Mauldre and Seine, and covered by the woods of Saint 
Cloud, Ville d’Avray, Marly, and Aluets, would form an 
island separated from the main land, by the defile in which 
Versailles now stands, by the little valley of Sevres, and 
by the great valley of the park of Versailles, 

‘“* Tlie other mountain, in the form of a fig-leaf, upon 
which stand Bellevue, Mendon, the woods of Verriere, 
and those of Chaville, would form a second island, sepa- 
rated from the continent by the valley of Biévre, and that 
between the hills of Jouy. 

‘* From Saint Cyr to Orleans, there is no complete se- 
paration of the land, although the valleys, watered by the 
rivers Biévre, Ivette, Orge, Etampes, Essonne, and Loing, 
penetrate very far into the continent, on the eastern side; 
and those of Vesgre, Voise and Eure, on the western side. 
** The part of the coast which would most ,abound in 
rocks and islands, is that vulgarly known by the name of 
the French Gatinais; especially the portion of it com- 
prehending the forest of Fontainebleau. 

“The declivities around this immense plain are, in 
general, steep. All their craggy bare paris, as well as the 








been included in the great work of M. Cuvier upon fossil bones. 
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every where the same, and that it is formed of a prodigious 
mass of fine sand, extending also over the surface of the 
lower tracts of land around it. 

“ The side of the plain opposite the Seine, from Maul- 
dre to Nemours, forms the natural limit of the basin, 
which we are going to examine. 

** From under its two extremities, that is to say, to- 
wards Mauldre, and a little beyond Nemours, issue two 
portions of a bed of chalk, which extending toa great dis- 
tance in all directions, forms the whole of Upper Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, and Champagne. 

“* The interior edges of this great inclosure, which form 
at the norih-cast a considerable angle, comprehending the 
whole of Saonnais, on the eastern side pass through Mon- 
tereau, Sezanne, Epernay 3 on the western side, through 
Montfort, Mantes, Gisors, Chaumont, and approach 
Compiegne; they complete, with the sandy coast which 
we have just described, the natural limits of our basin. 

**But there is this difference, that the sandy bed of Beauce 
being higher than all the others, is consequently the most 
modern, and that the coast we have marked out is its ter- 
mination; whilst, on the contrary, the bed of chalk is 
naturally the most ancient, and consequently lower than 
all the others. It merely ceases to appear externally along 
the line of circumference, indicated above; but, far from 
terminating there, it evidently extends under the other 
layers; this is found to be the case, wherever sufficiently 
deep: excavations are made in them; in some places it has 
even forced its way through them, and appears above them. 

“It may then be imagined, that the materials con- 
tained within the basin of Paris, to the extent of the 
limits we have just marked out, were deposited in a vast 
hollow space, a sort of gulf, whose sides consisted of chalk. 

** Whether or not this gulf formed an entire circle, or 
great lake, cannot be ascertained, since its south-west shores 
have been covered by the great bed of sand which we have 
described above.” 

To all the proofs brought forward in this description, 
permit me, Madam, to add one, which will perhaps tend 
still more effectually to convince you, that the place occu- 
pied by Paris formerly constituted purt of the bottom of 
a vast gulf. 

All parts of the soil, that: must have formed its 
shores, contain a very large quantity of smooth flints, 
often united in pudding-stones, like those found on the 
strands of gulfs, still occupied by the sea. They may 
now serve to point out the limits of the ancient gulf of 
which we are speaking, as the light substances left by the 
Szine upon its shores, after an overflow of its waters, in- 
dicate to what distance they have extended. M. M. Cu- 
vier and Brongniart enter into still further details respect- 
ing, the places where these flints are found. 

* Tmmense banks of flints are found near Nemours, 
placed exactly between the chalk and the soil above it. 

** They are also seen at Moret, near the pyramid, where 
they are furmed into very fine pudding-stones. 

The land traversed in going from Beaumont:-sur- 
Oise to Ivry-le-Teniple, is entirely composed of smooth 
fints, spread more or less abundantly. in a red, argilla- 
ecous, sandy soil, deposited above the chalk. This tract 
of land forms one of the shores of the basin of chalk. 

** Beds of flints are again found near Mantes, between 
Tried and that town, in a swall valley called, upon maps, 
la Vallée des Cailloux. 

** Near Houdan they are amassed, round the edges of the 
fields, in immense heaps. Finally, that part of the plains 
of la Sologne comprehended between Orleans and Salbris, 
is composed of a brownish silicious sand,. mixed with a 
large quantity of smooth flints, of several kinds. Here 
not only flints are found, but also jaspers and quartz of 
various colours. ‘These beds are deposited almost imme- 
@ately above the chalk, as may be seen upon examining 
We land near Salbris, &c. and they are very different from 
the eands of the Pays Chartrain, Beauce, &c. which cor- 
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DREADFUL AND FATAL INUNDATIONS AT 
HANOVER. 





—— - 

The most calamitous accounts have lately been received 
from Germany of the devastations committed by the rising 
of the sea. Thé power of the water was so great, that no 
dyke or bulwark could withstand the rush, and the places 
on which the floods have had most effect are, of course, 
the lowlands, which, in that country, are by far the most 
fruitful. But no words of ours can describe theJscene so 
well as the following extracts from official reports, dated 
Hanover 8th and 11th Feb. 1825 :— 

** While the distress, caused by the dreadful inunda- 
tions in November and December last, was etill very se- 
verely felt by thousands of the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces of this kingdom, they have been visited by a re- 
petition of the same calamity by far more extensive and 
deplorable. 

‘© On the evening of the 3d inst. the violent gale, which 
had blown for 24 hours from the west, suddenly turned to 
the north-west, and became a complete hurricane, which 
raged till thenext day with unremitting fury, accompanied 
with a thick fall of snow and flashes of lightning. The 
sea being driven by this hurricane up the rivers Elbe and 
Weser, they quickly rose to the tremendous height of from 
21 to 22 feet, which has never been the case since the year 
1717. The smaller rivers connected with them, especially 
the Schwinge and Oste, soon rose in the same proportion. 
All the dykes and banks on our side of the Elbe and We- 
ser, from Winsen and Harburg down to Ritzcbutted, and 
up to Bremerlehe, a distance of 130 English miles, and all 
the inland dykes, were overflowed to the height of four or 
five feet; they soon after gave way in more than 120 places 
at once, and thus in less than one hour the whole country 
betwen Winsen and Bremerlehe was overwhelmed by the 
raging floods. 

** The greatest and finest parts of East Friesland shared 
the sume fate during that dreadful night; the floods 
having risen 10 feet above the usual high tide; and the 


by the waters reaching their beds in the darkness of night, 
and could only escape without clothes by hastening up to 
the roofs or lofts of their houses. There, like many other 
families, who were roused from their sleep by thé thunder- 
ing noise of the waters rolling over the dykes, a great num- 
ber of them are yet waiting, suffering from hunger and 
cold, to be released from their perilous situation, because 
barges, boats, and rafts could not be procured in sufficient 
number to come to their assistance. Several other suffer- 
ers have remained clinging to trees for a whole day before 
any help could be given them. 

** The loss of public and private property is immense, 
especially in the districts of Harburg and Stade, in the 
province called the Ante J.and, so well known by the ex. 
cellent fruit it produces, in the vicinity of Buxtehude, in 
the bailiwicks of Himmelpforten, Neuhaus, Blumenthal, in 
the county of Kehdingen, and in the extensive districts of 
Emden, Norden, Papenburgh, Esens, in East Friesland, 
and in all the districts situate on the coast of that country ; 
30,000 of the inhabitants have lost all their moveable pro. 
perty, and 100,000 acres of the finest land and gardens 
have been laid waste and rendered useless for several years 
to come, if they can ever be recovered from the sea. Most 
of the houses which have escaped total destruction, are, or 
will be, rendered uninhabitable, as they remain exposed to 
the violence of the floods. At least two-thirds of all the cat- 
tle have been drowned, and immense quantities of corn, 
which had been hoarded up, the farmers not having been 
able to sell it at any price, and of hay, have been swept 
off or spoiled.—Even in the towns, many houses have been 
destroyed, the fury of the waters being such as to tear up 
the pavements in the streets, and to wash away the guns 
from the ramparts. In the city of Emden vest stores of 
merchandise have been lost, being swept away with the 
warehouses. 


‘* The dykes and sluices have been so generally ruined, 


that the whole population of the inundated districts cannct 
furnish sufficient hands to repair or restore them before 
next autumu. They must, in many places, remain open 
to new ravages of the floods, though every possible exertion 
is making, with the assistance of the military, to fill up, 


waters in the Ems having been swelled to the unprece-@t least in a temporary manner, the most dangerous 


dented height of 22 feet, all the inland dykes were over- 
flowed ; the sea rolled with the utmost violence across the 
sea-dykes, till the strongest of them were broken in more 
then 50 places round the coast from the Dollard to the 
mouth of the Jahde. 

** On the morning of the 4th the scene was moet appal- 
ling. The inundated country, comprising altogether from 
1000 to 1200 English square miles, appeared as forming a 
part of the ocean. Of the extensive lines of the dykes, 
only isolated ruins were perceived rising from the waters, 
many of them crowded with the unfortunate people, who 
were exposed to the violence of the still raging hurricane. 
Of most-of the villages, only the steeples and the tops of 
the rnofs could be seen. Skeletons and wrecks of houses 
and barns, haystacks, furniture of all kinds, trees torn up 
by the roots, dead human bodies intermixed with drowned 
cattle, were observed every where drifting towards the sea :: 
while piercing cries-of distress from the poor sufferers 
clinging to the floating ruins or to the trees surrounding 
their habitations, or crowded on the roofs and in the lofts 
of tottering buildings, were heard in every direction. 

** No language can describe the horrors and dangers 
which the 80,000 inhabitants, involved in this calamity, 
have endured, and the state of misery and distress to which 
they have been reduced. A gzeat many have perished, 
numbers in the noble attempt of saving others. Inthe 
village of Neuenfelde 24 dwelling-houses have been swept 
away, and 70 persons have found a watery grave. In 
Francop, another village, eight houses, with all their in- 
mates, have been carried off. A number of single houses 
in different places in the Duchy of Bremen and East 
Friesland have entirely disappeared with their inhabitants, 
Thousands, living at a great distance from the dykes, and 





breaches. Several of these breaches are from 300 to 400 
feet wide. Four large trading vessels have been sunk in 
one of them, to check the floods on the coast of East 
Friesland. 

‘* As most of the inundated districts are still from 7 to 
15 feet deep under water, and as-all kinds of provisions 
have been destroyed in them, thousands of the sufferers are 
in a state of starvation, and destitute of every thing.— 
With several of them no communication has yet been 
practicable, owing to the violence of the tides and the 
floating ice. 

*¢ To increase the general distress, their is a total want. 
of drinkable water, the sea having filled all the wells and 
cisterns; and, to complete the misery of the sufferers, 
alarming symptoms of disease have already appeared 
amongst them. Every hour brings fresh and more de- 
“gt accounts from the seat of this dreadful calamity. 
t has spread gloom and mourning all over the kingdom, 
which, during this winter, has been visited by so man 
disastrous events. ‘The theatres have been shut, and all 
winter amusements have ceased. Our Government has 
taken prompt and laudable measures to render assistance 
to the inundated provinces, and to save them from further 
devastation. Committees are forming every where to cole 
lect. the donations of private charity ; the officers of the 
army have given up three days’ pay, and the soldiers one 
day’s pay, and all other ranks and classes vie with each 
other in assisting to alleviate the misery of so many thon- 
sands of their fellow subjects. Millions will-be required to 
repair this calamity, to preserve the lives of so many thou- 
sands of sufferers, who will remain for a long time without 
the means of subsistence, to enable them hereafter to ree 
new their occupations, and to provide for themselves again 
by their own industry, and to protect them and their pro- 
perty against new ravages from the formidable element,. 
which has taken entire possession of their houses and fields.. 
Similar distressing accounts have been received from the 


thinking themselves secure from all danger, were surprised | Duchies of Holstein and Oldenburg.” 
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The Naturalist’s Diary. 





MARCH, 1825. 
(From Time's Telescope} 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Our little modest friend, the Alpine wall-cress (aratis 
alpina ) has not yet forsaken us, and, though in external 
beauty it must yield the palm to the more gaudy flowers 
of Flora’s train, yet it is endeared to us, from the recollec- 
tion that it enlivened our walks in the severity of winter, 
when the rude blasts of Boreas continued to blow with 
undiminished rigour. The mezereon is putting forth its 
leaves, and the blossoms of the peach and nectarine trees 
(amygdalus) are now open. But we have forgotten the 
fiir primrose, showing itself yet fairer from the early sea- 
eon of its appearance ; peeping forth even from the retreat- 
ing snows of winter: it forms a happy shade of distinction 
between the delicate snowdrop and the flaming crocus. 

THE PRIMROSE. 
1 saw it in my evening walk, 
r) A little lonely flower— 
Under a hollow bank it grew, 
Deep in a mossy bower. 
An oak’s gnarled root, to roof the cave, 
With Gothic fret-work sprung, 
Whence jewelled fern, and arum leaves, 
And ivy garlands hung. 
And close beneath came sparkling out, 
From an old tree’s fallen shell, 
A little rill, that clipt about 
The Lady in her cell. 
And there, methought, with bashful pride, 
She seemed to sit and look 
On her own maiden loveliness, 
Pale imaged in the brook. 
No other flower, no rival grew 
Beside my pensive maid; 
Bhe dwelt alone, a cloistered nun, 
In solitude and shade. 
No sun-beam on that fairy pool 
Darted its dazzling light; 
Only, methought, some clear cold star 
Might tremble there at night. 
No ruffling wind could reach her there— 
No eye, methought, but mine, 
Or the young lambs that came to drink 
Had spied her secret shrine. 
And there was pleasantness to me 
In such belief—cold eyes 
That slight dear Nature’s loveliness 
Profane her mysteries. 
Long time I looked and lingered there, 
Absorbed in still delight; 
My spirits drank deep quietness 
In with that quiet sight. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Protected from the inclemency of the weather by our 

«houses, roses, hyacinths, heliotropes, and gera- 
niums, ate now in full blossom, regaling the senses with 
their varied hues and rich perfumes, and affording to the 
eye of contemplation the lively picture of a virtuous mind, 
which, sheltered by the walls of a good conscience, is able 
to withstand the keen blasts of affliction, or the more de- 
structive blights of slander, and, under the smiles of an 
approving ¢ » blooms with redoubled freshness, shed- 

my sweets on all around. Yet, amid this 
attractive scene of beauty, will thoughts, like those of the 
poet, occasionally present themselves to the refleétive 


The flowers of Spring are beautiful, 
And well their sight may cast 

Before our visions, fresh and full, 
The memory of the past. 


The spirit alters: ne’er again 
Will life restore the hours 
Of innocence, when, free from pain, 
Our day was like the flowers. 
Doffodils, yellow auriculas, coltsfoot, with its brilliant 
iden and sometimes pink or silvery stars, and hounds- 
tongue, are in blossom about the middle of the month. 
To America we are indebted for a species of cowslip which 
flowets in March, and whose bebutiful rose-colou 
bio, ®m™s, growing in thick branches in the form of a 
con®, now add greatly to the beauty of our gardens. 


2. M. MOTR. 
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we must not fail to notice that emblem of virtue in retire. 
ment, the modest violet, which makes itg appearance this 
month, and perfumes the air with its delicious odour. 
The character of the violet has been well exemplified in 
that little French motto ‘Jl fuut me chercher,’ so justly 
applied to this flower. Violets have been the favourite 
theme of the poets, who have named them ‘honours of 
the flowery meads,’ and ‘pretty daughters of the earth 
and sun.’ They are also thus apostrophized :— 
Sweet violeis, that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched bear 
Within your paly faces, 
Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind 
That plays amids* the plain. 

In this month, black ants are observed ; the blackbird 
and the turkey lay; and house pigeons sit. The green- 
finch sings; the bat is seen flitting about ; and the viper 
uncoils itself from its winter sleep. The wheaier, or Eng- 
lish ortolan (sylvia enanthe) again pays its annual visit, 
leaving England in September. Those birds which have 
re the winter in England now take their departure 
for more northerly regions; as the fieldfare, the red-wing, 
and the woodcock. 

On the 20th the vernal equinox takes place, and all 
nature feels her renovating sway, and seems to rejoice at 
the retreat of winter. 

The general or great flow of sap in most trees takes 
place in this month; this is preparatory to the — 
of the leaves, and ceases when they are out. The ash 
now puts forth its grey buds; and the hazel and the wil- 
low exhibit some signs of returning life in their silky en- 
folded catkins. 

Now hazel catkins, and the bursting buds 

Of the fresh willow, whispered ‘Spring is coming;’ 

And bullfinches forth flitting from the woods, 

With their rich silver voices; and the humming 

Of a new wakened bee that passed; and broods 

Of ever-dancing gnats, again consuming, 

In pleasant sun-light, their regiven time: 

And the germs swelling in the red shoots of the lime: 


All these were tell-tales of far brighter hours, 
That had been, and again were on their way; 

The breaking forth of green things, and of flowers, 

From the earth’s breast; from bank and quickening spray 

Dews, buds, and blossoms; and in woodland bowers, 

Fragrant and fresh, full many a sweet bird’s lay, 

Sending abroad, from the exultant spring, 

To every living heart a gladsome welcoming. 
Howitt’s Forest Minstrel. 

About the middle of the month, the red currant is in 
leaf. The buds of the red lilac appear, and the leaves of 
the thornless sose and of the hawthorn are gradually be- 
coming determinate. The jirld duisy is now seen scat- 
tered over dry pastures. 

The planting and sowing of FOREST TRETFS is gene- 
rally concluded in this month. The mixing of fir-trees 
with oaks (except in very sheltered situations) is now fre- 
quently adopted by the planter. From a variety of expe- 
riments made under the direction of the Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and Land Revenues, 
it appears that where oaks have been mixed with firs, the 
former have derived so much benefit from the shelter 
afforded by the latter, that in almost all cases the oaks 
have so far outgrown their neighbours as aneey to 
obviate any objections that might be made to the plant- 
ing of firs on account of their supposed injury to the 
beauty of the forest scenery. The most watchful atten- 
tion, however, will be required to thin out the firs, before 
they either overgrow the oaks, or draw them up to a 
height disproportioned to the strength of the stem, and 
such thinnings must be executed in the first instance, 
without regard being had to the whole of the produce, 
which, for a few years, would probably not defray their 
expenses. 

+ We have much pleasure in ae. that in consequence 
of the very active measures taken by the Commissioners, 
within the last few years, for the improvement of the 
Royal Forests, and of the purchase of Freehold Lands 
onpnet to the growth of oak, the whole extent of land 
belonging to the Crown, now actually in timber or young 
| rs emaary amounts to 51,627 acres ; and from some new 
nclosures to ‘be made in New, Dean, and Woolmer Fo- 
rests, it is expected that 11,000 acres may yet be added to 
this amount. 
Such are the beneficial results (as it wae the growth 
of Navy Timber) of the science and industry displayed 
'y the Commissioners ii: the execution of the important 


task committed to their care. Having carefully perused 
ber different ee we cheerfully give our 





w hilst our attention is attracted by the more gaudy 
 Tangers which obtrude themselves on oar observation, 


The Commissioners, however, have not confined their 
attention to matters of utility only: with a view of ulti- 
mately restoring and perpetuating the scenery and enjoy- 
ment to the public of the Royal Parks of Richmond, 
Hamptor-Court, Bushy, and Greenwich, they have caused 
a special survey to be made of these parks; and a great 
number of the trees being found to be in a state of pro- 
gressive, and many of them of rapid decay, a competent 
sum of money is now annually appropriated towards 
stocking them with young and growing trees. In Wind. 
sor Great Park, plantations to a considerable extent had 
been made by the command and under the direction of 
his late Majesty, and these have been recently extended 
under the direction of the Commissioners. In Hyde Park, 
als, similar improvements have been made by the Ranger, 
under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Among the magnificent ornaments of our metropolis, 
commenced under the auspices of his | rhea Majesty, 
while Regent, the Regent's Park ranks high in point of 
utility as well as a and is an invaluable addition to 
the comforts and the pleasures of those who reside in the 
north-west quarter of London. It is no small praise to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to say, that this 
Park is under their especial direction; and although, from 
the various difficulties they have necessarily encountered, 
they have not been enabled to carry into execution every 
part of their intended plan, they have done enough to en- 
title them to the lasting thanks of a grateful public. A 

ark, like a city, is not made in a day; and to posterity 
it must be left fully to appreciate the merits of those who 
designed and superintended this delightful metropolitan 
improvement. 

In March, trouts begin to rise, and blood worms ap 
in the water. The clay hair-worm is found at the bottom 
of drains and ditches, and the water-flea may be seen 
gliding about upon the surface of sheltered pools. . 

The equinoctial gales are usually most felt, both by sea 
and land, about this time. 

The smelt begins to ascend rivers to spawn, when they 
are taken in great abundance. The gannets or Soland 
geese resort in March tothe Hebrides, and other rocky 
isles of North Britain, to muke their nests and lay their 


eg: 

Black beetles may now be observed flying about in the 
evening ; and bats issue from their places of concealment. 
Roach and dace float near the surface of the water, and 
sport about in pursuit of insects. Peas appear above 
ground; the sea-kale (crambe maritima) now begins to 
sprout. The male blossoms of the yew-tree expand and 
discharge their farina. Sparrows are busily employed in 
forming their nests. Young otters are produced, and 
young lambs are yeaned this month. 

About the end of March a brimstone-coloured butterfly 
(papilio rhamni ) appears. 


THER ENFRANCHIGED; OR THE BUTTERFLY’S FIRST PLIGHT. 


Thou hast burst from thy prison, 
Bright child of the air, 

Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care. 


Thou art joyously winging 
Thy rst ardent flight, 

Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight: 


Where the sun-beams are throwing 
Their glories on thine, 

Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine, 


Then, tasting new pleasure 
In Summer’s green bowers, 
Reposing at leisure 
On fresh-opened flowera; 


Or delighted to hover 
Around them to see 

‘Whose charms, airy rover, 
Bloom sweetest for thee; 


And fondly iahaling 
Their fragrance, till day 
From thy bright eye is failing 
And fading away. 
Then seeking some blossom 
Which looks to the west, 
Thou dost And in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest: 


And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o'er, 

And the sun-beams awake thee 
To pleasure oncé more. 





ble testimony to meritorious and unceasing 
labours for the attainment of this great national object. 


Now Monthy Magadas 














eetrp. 





THE SNOWDROPS. 
INSCRIBED TO M188 


Welcome, ye fair and dewy flowers, 
Culled from the lap of spring; 

Welcoiwne, ye sweets from winter bowers, 
For dear the hopes ye bring; 

And the heart is joy your forms to see, 

For ye breathe of summer transportingly ! 


The wintry blast was rude and chill, 
And the leafy woods were bare; 


But the winds in their caverns now are still, 


And bland is the perfum’d air; 
And the little birds, from budding tree, 
Trill their matin songs exultingly. 


Thy leaves are wan, thou snowdrop pale, - 
And thy form inclines to earth; 

But thine to breathe a melting tale, 
Inwove with life and death ; 

And an emblem fair thou seem’st to me, 

Of the dawning of immortality ! 


And oh, in thy meek and pearly vest, 
More dear than musky rose; 

For thine the promise of endless rest, 
The weary heart's repose; 

And fade, as thy pensile buds I see, 

The sorrows of time in eternity ! 


Ye eldest daughters of the spring, 
Ye gentle flow’rets, hail! 
Love o'er you sweeps his roseate wing, 
And hope is on the gale; 
And the wizard Care to her cave has sped, 
And the halo of joy is round you spread. 


Ye firstlings of the new-born year, 

Once more I bid you hail! 
And she who bade you blossom here, 

And breathe your sweetest tale ; 
Time, speed for her but on halcyon wing, 


And life, be thy hours like the flowers of spring. 


Liverpool. 





[skk A NOTE TO CORRESYONDENTS. } 


LINES ON A LOCK OF HAIR. 


Ere Time was old, the legend goes, 
His own wild flame young Cupid felt; 
*Twas just before men felt his woes, 
The god himse/f in love should welt. 


As round fair Psyche's form he clung, 
And sported with her golden hair, 
He begged a tress that loosely hung, 
And seemed just like a sunbeam flung 
On snow—her forehead was as fair! 
“Qh! Psyche, gentle maid,” he cried, 
* Let me this golden ringlet sever, 
No chance shall then our loves divide ; 
I'll wear it next my heart for ever !” 
His prayer was granted soon as spoken, 
And Cupid, as he kissed the token, 
Kxulting, said, “* This tress shal) be 
The emblem of love's constancy; 
The Orst dear pledge by woman given, 
Ere man before her bends the knee!” 


G. 





THE KALE!{DOSCOPE. 
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. 











Me spoke—and-in the book of heaven 
An angel wrote the fond decree. 
Fair maiden! say, does this apply 
To any thing 'twixt thee and I? 
Perhaps thou wert not quite aware 
Of love’s fond law, when, blushing sweetly, 
Thou gav'st me tinat dear lock of hair— 
Than Psyche's ringlet far more fair, 
And bade me use the gift discreetly. 
Ah! rather let me hope ’twas meant 
According to the fond intent 
Which still is registered above, 
As the tirst gift of truth and love. 
Beau-street, Feb. 23, 1825. 





rere 
SONG, 


SUGGESTED BY READING IN A LONDON PAPER OF THES 19TH 
ULT. ‘‘ LINES RY T. M. K. TO MARY.” 


Air, There's nae luck about the house. 


Ah! take no heed of Mary’s eye, 
Its glance is to betray; 
’Tis like the little butterfly, 
That lights and flits away; 
’Twill sport around each garish flow’r 
That tempts its gaudy wing, 
And wanton rove through ev’ry bow’r, 
A little fooiish thing. 
Then take no heed of Mary’s eye, &c. 


Ah! take no heed of Mary’s smile, 
That lures with witching ray; 
’Tis like the fire’s deceitful wile, 
That o'er the marshes stray ; 
With hopeful step we trace the sprite, 
And fancy bliss the way; 
Till reason’s morn, with faithful light, 
Declares we've gone astray. 
Then take no heed of Mary’s eye, &e. 


Ah! take no heed of Mary’s tongue, 
When plighted vows are given; 
’Tis like the morning cloud that’s hung 
In peace o’er angry heaven: 
*T will pass in dying brightness by, 
Nor leave a cheering ray ; 
Though smiles may bless the morning sky, 
Yet thunders shake the day. 
Then take no heed of Mary’s eye, &c. 


Ab! take no heed of Mary’s kiss, 
Nor count her lips unbought; 
*Tis like the price of Judas’ bliss, 
When he his Master sought : 
The traitor bribe, like his, betrays, 
To bind you in her lures; 
For if not crown'd in golden rays, 
The kiss can ne’er be yours. 
Then take no heed of Mary’s eye, &e. 


Then fling away the syren form, 
Nor let her cling around ; 
She'll in your bosom nestle warm, 
To give the sure: wound; 
For love that hangs upon the form 
Will sicken at the sight; 
*T will close before the virtuous morn, 
Like flow'rs that blow by night. 
Then take no heed of Mary’s eye, &c. 
Lt verpool, March 3, 1825 W. J.D. 
Celebration of the Birth-day of Burns.—It gives us 
pleasure to observe, by the provincial papers that come 
under our view, that the memory of the Caledonian bard 
is not less enthusiastically celebrated in many of the towns 
on the south of the Tweed, than in the immediate scenes 
which are hallowed by his lays in the north. A few wecks 
ago, the natal day of Burns was celebrated at Lancaster, by 
a number of the admirers of his inimitable verse, and we 
regret that other matters prevented us from supplying at 











] 
the time a satisfactory account of the meeting, which was  & tassel depen 


highly honourable to the taste and feelings of the parties,— 
who, on that occasion, partook of a sumptuous dinner at 
Bagot’s, the Commercial Inn, in that town. F. Carter, 
Esq. was chosen President, and T. Thompson, Esq. Vice- 
president, and a more intellectual or agreeable evenin 

was never passed by the warmest admirers of genius ont 
poesy. After the cloth had been drawn, a number of 
appropriate toasts, sentiments, and songs went round ; and 
Mr.,Bulfield addressed the-meeting in an ——- speech, 
dwelling with enthusiasm on the merits of the poet, and 
touching, with generosity and delicacy, on the faults of the 
man,-frailties which he justly attributed to those who, 
though they had the means, did not hold out the hand in 
generous patronage, to remove him from those difficulties 
and domestic embarrassments to which his failings were 
mainly attributable—The meeting was afterwards ad- 
dressed, in an energetic manner, by Mr. Galloway; and, 
after a variety of toasts, including all the surviving re- 
latives of the bard, the living poets, the Lancashire 
witches, &c. the company retired highly delighted with 
the festivities and treat of the evening, and hoping they 


might long enjoy many periodical returns of the same. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.] 


thermo- | i:xtreme | state of 
meter | during the 
noon. Night. Wind. 





‘Thermo- 
meter 
morning. 


Barometer. Remarks. 





Cloudy. 
39 Cloudy. 
35 5.S.E. |Fair. 


34 
39 
37 


Snow & Rain. 
Rain. 
Fair. 
45 20! 34 O|} S.S.E. iFair. 


REMARKS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Mean temperature, 39 : 20—Mean barometrical height, 
29 : 90.—Prevailing winds, westerly. Tlie atmosphere, 
throughout this month, has been extremely dense and 
humid, and, though unusual, the mean temperature is 
this month two degrees colder than the preceding month. 


Fashions for sMarch. 


PromENADE Dress.—Coral-colour gros de Naples 
high dress: the corsuge made to the shape in front, with a 
little fulness at the bottom of the waist behind: the sleeve 
en gigot, that is, Hyd large at the top, and confined to- 
wards the wrist with five-corded bands, each about half an 
inch in breadth; as the sleeves finish at the wrist, cuffs 
are requisite, which are usually of embroidered French 
cambric, of the same pattern as the collerette. The front 
of the corsage has a fancy bow in the centre, and three 
more are placed at equal distances down the front of the 
skirt: on each side are two bias tucks of the same material 
as the dress, edged on one side with a narrow satin cord ; 
they approximate at the waist, extend to the shoulder and 
towards the feet, where they turn off circularly to trim the 
bottom of the dress; wadded hem beneath. Hat of coral 
grvs de Naples; brim broad and circular in front, but 
inuch shallower behind ; the crown large and projecting 
forward, composed of six divisions, the points meeting in 
the centre at the top; a bouquet of fancy flowers on the 
right side: strings inside the brim. Hyaciuthine or deep 
blue silk mantle, lined with ermine, and trimmed round 
the bottom with a deep border of thesame. Shoes of blue 
morocco. Light yellow kid gloves. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 

Promemade costume has not varied since last months 
but some tasteful novelties have appeared in carriage and 
home dress, of which we shall endeavour to give an 
account. 

A crimson velvet pelisse appears to us remarkably ele- 
gant: the corsage is made tight to the shape, ornamented 
on each side of the back with braiding in a scroll pattern, 
and finished at the hips with hard silk lozenges, ver 
richly wrought. Low collar, cut in dents de scie, whic 
are lightly braided, to correspond with -the back. Full 
sleeve, the fulness brought entirely into the middle of the 
arm, and confined by five narrow bands of wrought silk, 
each fastened by a small lozenge. The trimming consists 
of lynx fur, disposed in a very striking manner in palm 
leaves; they are edged with trimming to correspond with 
the bracelets, are placed at regular distances, and issue 
from a scolloped band of velvet at the bottom of the skirt, 























each scollop forming the buse of a leaf. The 
fastens up the front with lozenges of different sizes, the 
largest being Fy at bottom, and the smallest at top; 
from each. 








skirt, 
elisse 
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Local Letter ox. 


CuURCH FOR THE BLinD.—A Churchman piains that certain 
parties are too eager to enforce contributions from the 
public, on entering this place of worship; for that, besides 
personal attendance for their reception, there is a board 
placed over the door, intimating, that every person going 
in ie expected to pay a small sum to the charity. Wedo 
not like to interfere in the business, but we trust the com- 
mittee will not do any thing to offend that public who, as 
A Churchman justly remarks, have so generously supported 


the institution. 


MANCHESTER Sup CANAL.—Poor Bob Bobbin really seems (if 
we may judge of him as the fortune-tellers would do, by his 
lines) to have become delirious in the delightful anticipa- 
tions respecting the port of Manchester. In the midst of a 
long poetical effusion, he prophetically exclaims, 

Eh! what soights, to see ships cum like flocks o’ wild geease ; 

Why, weest aw be transported! an well may we feeast, 

There’s no danger o’ smugglin, plunder, or fleom ; 

They’ll slip o’er canells, under rivers by steom; | - 

An if Guverment’s fricken’d that war should come whoop, 

Why, we'll lay alumbargo, an —— freeze um aw up!! 

Bob, in the course of his epistle, becomes more sober, and 
declares, what we most sincerely believe, namely, that, 
laugh as we may, “ the canal will be cud.” 














COMMUNICATIONS INTENDED FOR O¥R NEXT.—We purpose, next 
week, inserting the letters of 4 Fair Trader—A Friend to 
Morality—A Highlander—A Carter—D. J.—A Free Burgess 
—and A Northumbrian. 





DISPENSARY. 
i 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Sir,—I hope you will permit me through the medium of 
your widely-circulated journal, to make a few observations 
on a subject which has lately occupied a good deal of my at- 
tention. 

A well-wisher and a subscriber for a number of years to the 
charity, the title of which is placed at the head of this com- 
munication, I looked with anxiety for some time previous to 
the establishment of the South Dispensary, for the division 
of the Institution, as it then existed, into two branches, in 
consequence of the increase of duty that had tuken place for 
a considerable period; and I took a large share in gouding the 
medical officers into the plan of recommending this measure 
to the subscribers at large, by alarming them with the in- 
telligence, that, were it not adopted, a rival Disp 'y would 
speedily be.established. 

The measure, however, was at length entered into, and, to 
my great satisfaction, it was agreed, that in order to ensure 
the services of the most respectable only of the faculty, the 
new establishment should be, in all respects, similarly con- 
stituted to the one which already existed. 

This new establishiwent having now been in existence for 
nearly three years, has fully proved its utility, and rendered 
a more suitable building than the one at present appropriated 
to it, highly necessary. On this account, the subscribers 
were called together yesterday, and although I, among others, 
attended this meeting, so much was I astonished at the course 
things took, in consequence, as 1 have learnt, of much under- 
hand work, and double dealing having been practised, that I 
remained only a silent listener, having made up my mind, 
however, toa certain line of conduct, which, together with 
my reasons for it, I will now explain. 

1 will withdraw my subscription from the charity, because 
the meeting has foolishly, and I think absurdly, resolved to 
establish a third Dispensary, while they have not the means 
of supporting two; because two Dispensaries, appropriately 
situated, and properly constituted, are at present more than 
sufficient, and would be abundantly so for the town of Liver- 
pool for twenty years to come, supposing it were to increase 
in a ratio far greater than is likely, even in the most exorbi- 
tant calculation, to happen. I withdraw my subscription, 
and I know that many more will do the same, because, while 
the meet:ng had a straight forward plan chalked out for them, 
of erecting two suitable buildings, in appropriate situations, 





. for the accommodation of the whole town, they have in- 


volved themselves sti)l farther in difficulties, and will, by 


* the plan they have adopted, not only diminish the number of 


subscribers, and do away with the chance of respectable mem- 
bers of the profession offering themselves to fill subordinate 
situations, but likewise, by offending the dignity of a respec- 
tableset of medical officers, to whom a pledge was given that 
the institution, of which they were to have the management, 
should be, in every respect, equal to that already ewisting, 
probably induce them to tender their resignations; a line of 
conduct which could not fail to meet with the approbation 
ud suppart of the public, who might thereby be led to come 





forward and establish for them an institution fully deserving 
of the superior abilities to manage it, which they have already 
so amply displayed in the south district of the town. 

Yours, &c. Y. Z. 


Liverpool, March 2, 1825. 





DISPENSARY. 
— 
TO THER EDITOR. 

Sir,—As a third Dispensary has been resolved upon, much 
doubt appears to exist with respect to the means by which 
it can alone be established. I hope, however, that those 
means already exist in the pockets of a wealthy and willing 
community. Great undertakings require great efforts; but 
let the efforts be made and I am sure they will not be made 
in vain. Many respectable inhabitants of this town do not 
yet subscribe one farthing to the Dispensaries, although, if 
they give the subject a moment's consideration, they will 
feel that they are deeply and pecuniarily indebted to them; 
for any institution, which restores the health and prolongs 
the useful life of the industrious poor, has a tendency to 
chespen the value of labour; and from that very cheapness 
of labour do these non-subscribers derive daily and important 
advantages. How then can any respectable man withhold 
the payment of a fractional acknowledgment of the debt he 
owes? If those, to whom I allude, would each give a guinea 
a year, the intended good work would be accomplished. 

EQUITY. 

> We have pleasure in adding to the above note of Equity 
a gratifying fact. If all who could afford would follow the 
example, the funds of the institution would soon flourish. 
Mr. Morecroft, who is already an annual subscriber, has 
stated his determination, that, if one additional Dispensary 
be erected, he will give £10; if two be erected, he will give 
£20.—Edit. 





NORTH DISPENSARY. 
——__—- 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—With many thanks for your kindness in inserting 
mny letter of last week, calling the attention of the subscribers 
to the Dispensary meeting on Tuesday last, I request you will 
give room to the following remarks on the proceedings of 
that day: 

The most prominent, and which calls for the most serious 
attention on the part of the supporters of the charity, is the 
meeting voting, almost by acclamation, the surrender of the 
present most valuuble lease of the premises in Church-street, 
and taking one in lieu thereof, “ so long as it remains as a 
Dispensary.” This, Sir, Icontend the meeting had no right 
to do; sacrificing a saleable for an unssleable lease, in the 
name of the subscribers at large. I enter my protest against 
such proceeding, and cail on them most solemnly to meet, 
and prevent such a ruinous measure being carried into effect. 
Indeed, I should not wonder if our worthy Mayor should 
send back the accepters of such a breach of trust, and bid 
them consult their principals. 

I do most sincerely congratulate the poor, resident at the 
north end of the town, having gained the establishment of a 
Dispensary, chiefly through the exertions of my fiiend and 
neighbour, Mr. Ackers, But, Sir, from whence are to come 
the funds, while two were deficient in means? Were 1 him, 
I would apply to the Parish, at their next annual vote, to 
dedicate their grant of £500 to the North Dispensary spe- 
cially; for under his superintendence and energetic control I 
have not the least doubt but the central one in Church-street 
will be rendered unnecessary, and terminate like some of the 
endowed schools in the north, discovered by Mr. Brougham, 
where there was an income of from £300 to £600 per annuin, 
and frequently one or twoscholars. 

Lord Chesterfield says, ‘ All collective bodies of people, ho 
matter how respectable individually, are, eollectively,’‘most 
governed by their passions, and not by their reason.” This 
truth struck me forcibly, in the different reasons advanced in 
support of retaining the premises in Church-street. One gen- 
tleman, with energy peculiar to himself, exclaims, ‘“‘ What 
will become of the poor in Thomas street, Cable-street, Ather- 
ton-street, &c. &c modestly stopping short of Puol-lane, 
and concludes by saying ‘“‘he never knew the town appealed 
to, on the score of charity,in vain.” In this latter proposition 
I agree with him, that is, when a proper object is proposed; 
but, in this instance, what would be my answer, and I 
venture to predict, numbers of others, real friends to cha- 
rity, ‘“‘ You have the means in your power—you have 
a lease in your possession worth £5000.” 1 assert more. 
Sell that; you can get accommodations superior to it not a 
hundred yards off for £100 per annum: then, if you want 
more, I will, a8 proposed by a member of the committee, give 
you my £20, to carry the plan into effect. As to what would 
become of the poor in the streets before mentioned, I reply, 
** What has become of the poor from Vauxhall-road, Scot- 
land-road, sc. &c. for years?” and add, ‘“‘ They have ceased to 


come, in a great measure, and will have no occasion when the 
north is established.” The argument of the medical gentie- 
man, who, speaking of the walk doing good to the tailors, 
shoemakers, &c. is of a piece with the wag, who, on a man in 
the pit of a theatre refusing to sit down when pressed by 
those behind him, accomplished the object by calling out, 
‘*Let the gentleman alone; he is a tailor, and resting him- 
self.” To be serious: their time was too valuable to walk a 
mile and a half, and probably have to wait one, two, or three 
hours. 

One word more, and I have done. I trust some spirited 
individuals will take the matter up, and prevent the allena- 
tion of the present lease.—Ever since the establishment of the 
South Dispensary, the number of applicants for relief have fal- 
len off gradually every year. | have not the least doubt but that 
when the North is established, they will decline rapidly. Let 
then the medical gentlemen of the Church-street Dispensary 
remind their friends of the sacred profession, who assisted 
them in retaining and altering the tenure of the present 
building and lease, what a heavy responsibility they incur by 
carrying that measure. . I know the Athenwum is a very con- 
venient lounge for both; but that it will materially injure the 
charity, I have not the least doubt in my own mind; and sin. 
cerely hope the experiment-will be prevented by the good sense 
of the town being roused to prevent it! 

CONSTANT READER. 





THE TURF, SALT WATER, AND WHALES! 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Your columns, I know, are freely open to all sug 
gestions of great public utility; and as the present age is 
teeming with important eveuts and inventions, and rail- 
roads, steam, and tunnels engross the conversation of all clas 
ses, permit me to entreat theattention of my countrymen toa 
trifling project which bas long taken possession of my peri- 
cranium, It is simply this,—bringing Chat Moss down to 
Liverpool. This immense extent of vegetable substance, six 
yards thick and nearly eight miles square, has long defied 
cultivation; though, to the honour of one or two individuals, 
more has been accomplished by their etiorts within the three 
last years, than had been efiected in the three previous 
centuries. The system lL recommend is this,—the formation 
ofa company, under act of Parliament, to be called the Chat 
Moss Turf Company. Their operations would begin by bar- 
gaining with the present possessors for the purchase of the 
whole surface of the Moss; and this it would obviously be 
for the interest of the proprietors to get rid of. They must 
then collect two or three hundred labourers, and commence 
peeling with all activity. As fast as the turf dries, and is 
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ready for shipment, they could contract with the Old Quay 
Company, or Duke's executors, who from the appalling oppo- 
sition now threatening them by lar, could be advantageously 
treated with, for the shipment of cargoes at Irlam down te 
Liverpool. Here then is the market: householders, bakers, 
and all sorts of manufacturers would flock to the Company's 
whartfs, to purchase this cheap fuel. The price of coal would 
fall one-third immediately; the poor, who now pay &s, per 
small load for turf, would enjoy wartwth aud a cheerful five 
at atrifling rate. The shares would soon be bought up, and 
speedily attain a very high premium. Wow bright and klow- 
ing the prospect! Happier, | know, Mr. Editor, it would 
be, could this boy be prevailed upon to mareh off spontane- 
ously, like some in the sister kingdom; but since this con- 
desvending facility is not atforded us, British skill and capital 
must unite and pull together, I shall, for the present, yike 
my leave, satisfied with having communicated to the public 
this splendid idea; and should the thing be straightw “uy per- 
severed in, all that | modestly ask from the Chat Moss Turf 
Company is the donation of a superb gold vase, aptly inscribed, 
to hand down to my posterity a substantial memento of the 
enlightened genius of their great ancestor. 

Liverpool, February 2, 1825. EZEKIEL GAMBADO. 

OF We hope Ezekiel will not be envious; but we have just 
received a project fora vast Improvement upon his suggestion, 
which must, some how or other, have got out. The new pro- 
ject is to supply the place of the turf, when dug away, with 
salt water from the ship canal; to rear great numbers of 
whales therein for the supply of the blubber market; and to 
reward the projector by voting him a handsome gold snuft 
box !—#dit. 
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NEW PATENT SELF-PERFORMING GRAND 
PIANO FORTE. 

ANIEWICZ and WEISS lly inform the 
Public they have just received a Grand Self-performing 
PIANO FORTE, surpassing in elegance 
the one which excited so much admira- 
tion a few weeks ago, at their Ware- 
house. The Instrument they now in- 
vite the Amateurs of Music to inspect, 
performs in a manner equal to the first 
masters, the celebrated Overture to 
the Caliph of ad, with the favourite 
music in Der Freyschutz, &c. t the 
same time they can recommend the 
Piano Forte as an Instrument of the 
first excellence, combining brilliancy 
and sweetness of tone, with an easy and delicate touch. 

In consequence of the almost constant attendance which 
Y. and W. were obliged to bestow in showing the last In- 
strument, and its consequent infringement on their business, 
they suggest to their Friends and the Public, the propriety 
of showing the sume at stated periods, which they have fixed 
from Twelve to One, aud Four to Five, every day in the 


week except renenes. 

YAniewicz and Weiss beg to offer to the inspection of the 
Public, a new and extensive Assortment of Horizontal, 
Grand, Cabinet, Cottage, Square and Circular Piano Fortes, 
ornamented and plain, selected with the utmost care, from 
the first Manufactories in London, and which will be so!d 
on the most reasonabie terms. They have also a variety of 
every description of Musical Instruments.—Just published, 
by the above, favourite Airs, Duets, Chorus and Finale, 
from the Opera of Der Freyschutz, arranged as Duets, for 
two performances on the Piano Forte, price 58. No. 14, 
Monthly Rose, consisting of six pieces in the Waltz, Mi- 
nuet and Pollac style, price 2s. The much-admired Cheshire 
Quadrilles, dedicated to Lady Stanley, price 3s. The song 
of “Bloom on ye Sweet Roses,” as sung with unbounded 
applause, by Mr. Sinclair, at the Theatres in London and 
Dublin, price 2s.; and all new publications as soon as pub- 
lished. Y. and W. also beg to assure their Friends aud the 
Public, that no House out of the metropolis have it in their 
power to sell on more moderate terms, or can offer other ad- 
vautages whien they cannot do themselves. Upwards of 
Forty Piano Fortes constantly kept for hire; any of which, 
if purchased within six mouths, will intitle the purchaser 
to the deduction of the hire. 








The following WORKS will be published in the course of 
Mareh and April, by G. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 


London: 
FEXHE HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of 
the French Revolution. By GEORGE PERCEVAL, Esq. In 
2 vols. Hvo, 
TRAVELS through RUSSIA in EUROPE, SIBERIA, PO- 
LAND, AUSTRIA, BOHEMIA, SAXONY, PRUSSIA, and other 











NEW WORKS 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 
HE WRITER'S CLERK; or, the Humours of the 
Scottish Metropolis. In 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. boards. 

RAMESES; an Egyptian Tale: with Historical Notes of 
the Era of the Pharaohs. 3 vols. post 8vo, 30s. boards. 

ed eses belongs to the class of historical Novels, and is 
one of the most intellectual and imaginative productions of 
the age.”—Critical Gazette, No. J. 

OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By MARY, RUSSEL MITFORD, Author of “ Julian,” a Tra- 
ly. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ds. 

‘The Sketches of Country Scenery, in which this volume 
abounds, have such a convitcing air of locality; the human 
figures, interspersed among them, are touched in such a 
ma seat good-humoured spirit ofcaricature, innocent, 
yet pungent withal, that we scarcely know a more agreeable 
portfolio of trifles for the amusement of an idle hour.”— 


vterly Review, No. 61. 

The GIL BLAS of the REVOLUTION; translated from the 
French of M. PICARD. 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. boards. 

COMIC TALES and LYRICAL FANCIES, including the 
Cuessiap, a Mock Heroic, and the WreATH oF Love. By 
CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. foolscap 8vo, 7s. 

The HERMIT in ITALY; or, Observations on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Italians at the commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards. 

“ We are much pleased with this light and pleasant series 
of essays.”—/iterary Gazette, Jan. 

HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS; or, Tales of the Road Side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a WALKING GEN- 
TLEMAN. 4th Edition. In 2 vois. post 8vo, price 14s. bds. 

SCENES and THOUGHTS. Post svo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

“The Scenes in this volume are highly descriptive, and the 
Thoughts are sensible and correct. The Author, throughout, 
displays a most amiable feeling, and is an eloquent advocate 
in the cause of morality. The articles are on well-selected 
subjects, and arealtogether of adomestic nature.”—Lit.Chron. 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative of a Journey 
to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out of a» Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a mile and a quarter, 
at Elora, in the East Indies. With some general Observa- 
tions on the People and Country. By JOUN B. SEELY, 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. 8vo, with se- 
veral plates, 16s. boards. 

* To the eternal honour of Captain Seely, be it recorded, 
that, unpatronized and unaided, he undertovk a journey of 
near three hundred miles, at considerabie expense and 
hazard, for the express purpose of investigating the inte- 
resting remains of Elora.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“ Tt contains many curious facts, and supplies a more sub- 
stantial account of Elora thanany which we have met with 
in the Eastern Philosophical Publicatious.”—Lit. Gaz. 

A VOICE froin INDIA, in Answer to the Reformers of 
England. By J.4.SEELY, Captain in the Boinbay Native 
Infantry, Author of “ The Wonders of Klora.” Sve, 7s. dds. 

“(In Captain Seely’s book we find the state of society in 
India very ably discussed. Indeed, the author is most suc- 
cessful while demonstrating the effects whieh would inevi- 


parts of GERMANY; with a Portrait of the Author, and! tably be produced on the minds of the uatives by any thing 





other plates. 
NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE; including 


Ry JAMES HOLMAN, R.N.K. W. In 2 vols. 8vo. | like an unlicensed press.”—Courier. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON; with Notes 


Facts nud Anecdotes relative to the last days of Lord Byron, | of various Authors, principally from the Editions of Newton, 


with Extracts froin his Correspondence with the Provisional | Dunster, and Warton. 
By EU. BLAQUIERE, | Life of Milton. 
| Oriel College, Oxford, 
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Government, O.Ticial Documents, &c. 


hVO, 

PQATIVE ofan CXPCLDITION tothe SOURCE of ST. 
PETES fVER, LAKE WINNEPERK, LAKE of the 
Woors, &«. performed in the vear 1823, by order of the 
Hon. LC. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command of 














Stephen ii. L my, Major U.s. BG. 
of Me-ors Lone, Say, Keating, and Calhoun, by WILLIAM IL 
KEATING, A.M. &e. Professor of Mineralogy snd Chymistry, 
as applied to the Arts, in the University of Philadel))ia, Geo- 
logist wd Hestertocra, her te the expedition, Tn 2 vols. 8vo, 

HIST oes the CONQUEST of ENGLAND by the NOR 
MANS, t+ Causes and Consequences. Translated trom the 
Pren i 4. Viierry ‘ s Bvo. 

ARIA MN mil U Novelof the Holy Land. 3 vols. 

) Pati 

es | mY of the ERUNCIE VEVOLU TION, accon 
by # History of the Revolution of 1335, or of the Sta : 
neralanter King Jolin. By A. THIES'S and FELIX BODIN. 
Trausioted trons the French. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

Tae EVE of ALL-AMALLOWS, or, Adelaide of Tyrrcoguell, 
afomance. Svols, 2a, 

A JOURNEY through var'ous Parts of EUROPE, in the 


years }H18, 1819, 1820, und Th2t: with Notes, Classical and 
Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven Oukes of the House of 
Medici, nad the different Dynasties of the Kings of Naples. 
D divated, by permission, to the Qneeu Dowager of Wirtem- 
Derg, Inte Princesa Royal of England. By THOMAS PEN- 
NINGPON, AM. Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of 
Clore-tioil, Cambridge, &e, 2 vols. svo. 

PALES of ARDENNIS. By H. DERWENT CONWAY, 
Snall Sve. 


HUSEAND-UUN TING; or, the Mother and Daughter: a 





Tale of Pashfonobie Life, 3 vols, L2n0, 
Pae PIC PRUs; the BETROTUD : Novels, translated 
fran: the Geran of Levis Tieck. Post 8vo. 


VPen ttue PILGRIMS tn Sixteen 'luodredand Thirty- 
als , 'aeof Olden Times. In 3 vols. b2ne. 

fhe VISION of HADES, er the Region inhabited by the 
virite of the Blessed. With Cursory Notes, Theo- 
view! and Metaphysieal. To which is added, the Vision of 






‘oolsean B¥a, 
he HIGHES P CASTLE and the LOWEST CAVE. 
Authere: The Serinfum.” 3 vols. 12vmo. 
TALES of OLD Me. JEPFERSON, of Gray's Inn, collected 
by Young Mr. JEPPERSON, of Lyon's Inn, Vol. 3, contain. 
ing “ the Proseivte; er, the Brahmaiin’s Son;” a Tale, found- 
«1 upon a wellauthenticated Fact; and ‘the Last Will and 
Testament.” b2meo, 
Tie HISTORY of PARIS. 12 vols, 8vo. 
\ New and much-lmproved Edition of GALIGNANTS 


Pails GUIDE. Lene. 


By the 








Cowpiled frou the Notes | 








To which is prefixed, Newton's 
By EDWARD HAWKINS, M.A. Fellow of 
4 vols, 8vo, price £2 ws. bonrds. 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE and of AUSTRIA: 
with Memoirs of the Courts, Government, and People of 
Italy; presenting a faithful Picture of her present condition, 
and including original Anecdotes of the Bonaparte Family. 
Bya LADY of RANK. Written during a Twenty Years’ 
Residence in that interesting Country; and now published 
for the information of Englishmen in general, aud of Tra- 
vellers ia particular. Dedicated to the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlensen, the % bers of the Club, entitled “ ‘The Travellers’ 
Society.” Tn2 s , 2)s. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mrs. FRANCES 
SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right Hon, QR. B. Sheridan, 
and Auther ef “Sidney Biddulph,” ‘ Nourjahad,” and the 
“ Tssceovery 2” with Remarks upon a late Life of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan; Criticisms and Selections from the 
Works of Mrs. Sheridan, and Biographical Aneedetes of her 
Family and Contemporaries. By her Grand-daughter, 


ALICIA LEFANU.  Svo, 12s, boards. 

The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL WOL- 
SEY. By JOHN GALT, Esy. Third Edition. Fost 8Vvo, 
lus. 6d. boards. 

The LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAVELIN, Esq. 
lute Major in the ® Reximentof Infantry. Second Edition. 
Post Bvo, 8s. bourds.--See Quarterly Peview, No. G1, 0. 100. 

SECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XIV. and of 
the REGENCY; extracted from the German Correspondence 
of the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Preceded 
by a Notice of this Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 
8vo, price 14s. boards. 

“This isa bock of the hichest authority."—See Lord John 
Russell’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 4to. 

ALICE LAN: The COUNTRY TOWN; 



























ALL 3 and other 
Tales. By ALEXANDER WILSON. Post 8vo, 8s. Gd. bds. 
“We have been greatly pleased with wv perusal of the Tales 
which form chis Volume. Their moral tendency is excellent, 
which is no slight praise; but they have the farther merit 
of being very interesting and well-told stories.”"—Literary 
Magnet, Feb. 
STANMORE; or, the Monk and the Merchant's Widow. 
AN 1 By SOPHIA REEVE. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards. 

PETER SCULEMIHL: from the German of LAMOTTE 
FOUQUE. With Pilates, by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK, 
Second Edition. Foolseap Svo, price 6s. 6d. boards. 

HERALDIC ANOMALIES. Second Edition, with consi- 
derable Additions. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

The STAR in the EAST: showing the Analogy which 
exists between the Lectures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism 
of Initiation into its Mysteries, and the Christian Religion 
By the Rev. G. OLIVER, Author of * ‘The Antiqu,ties of Free- 
masonry.” 12mg, price 5s. 6d. boars. 











|. THOUGHTS chiefly designed as tive or Persuasive 
| to PRIVATE DEV OTION. By JOHN SHEPPARD, Author 

of A Tour in 1816, with incidental Reflections on Religion,” 
, and of ‘An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians respecting 
i ~ 12mo, nd Edition, with considerable Additions, 
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nthe ELEMEN TS of aecord 
| e “MENTS of CIVIL ARCHITEC 
, to Vitruvius and other Ancients; and Gate, postmen | 
| Practice of Modern Authors, especially Palladio. By HENR 
; ALDRICH, D.D._ Translated by the kev. PHILIP SMYTH, 
LL.B. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo, price 18s. bds. 





4 NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

This day is published, price 4s. 6d. Part I. of 

NEW UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY, chronologi- 
cally arran; ; containing interesting Accounts, Cri- 

tical and Historical, of the Lives and Characters, Labours 
and Actions, of eminent persons in all Ages, Classed accord- 
ing to their various talents and pursuits, By the Rev. J. 
— Author of the New Self-interpreting Testament, 

This Work differs from all other Biographies in the fullow- 
ing particulars: its arrangement is altogether Novel, heing 
divided into convenient Chronological Periods, and the Cha- 
racters so classed in each period, that the progress of Govern- 
ment, Law, Philosophy, Science and Inventions, Literature, 
Religion, History, Biography, Antiquities, Geography, Tra- 
velling, Navigation, Music, Mathematics, Astronomy, Paint- 
ing, Architecture, Sculpture, Medicine, &c. may bedistinctly 
traced through every succeeding age. It will also contain 
many hundreds of names not to be found in any other cob 
lection, and thus, in point of reference, form the most com- 
prehensive General Biography extant. 

The entire work will be divided into Five distinct Series: 

1. From the Creation to the Birth uf Christ. 

2. From the Birth of Christ to the Reformation. 

3. The Biography of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

4and 5. Ditto Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

Each Volume will be accompanied with its separate Index, 
distinctly from the General Index; so that either Series, on 
being purchased separately from the others, will, of itself, 
— a complete work, for the period of time which it em- 

races. 

The first Series oa joss. pees, price 18s. in boards; or, 
if preferred, it may be had in Monthly Parts, each containing 
| 12 sheets, price 4s. 6d. This portion of the work, agreeably 
| with the above Scheme, is complete in itself, com Sedhending 

the whole of Scripture and Ancient Biography to the time of our 
Saviour. The remaining portions will be continued regu- 
larly in Monthly Parts and Quarterly Volumes; the Monthly 
Parts to be published with the Magazines, &c. on the Ist of 
every month. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row ; andsold by all Booksellers throughout the kingdum. 





.TAMMERING REMOVED, on the most approved 
WJ System, by Mr. STAFFORD, of Liverpool, whose know- 
ledge of the Art has been acquired from having been himself 
ufflicted with this distressing defect for upwards of twenty 


years. 

Mr. S. was first led to study the subject in the year 1819, 
from hearing a few observations made on thesystem adopted 
by Mr. Cooke, the celebrated Tragedian.—Mr. S. was upwards 
of two years before he could command his own utterance; 
during which time he applied himself, with the greatest at- 
tention, to discover the nature and cause of this defect. 

Mr. S. has been very successful in a great variety of cases, 
in testimony of which, he has permission to refer to the 
following Gentlemen, naniely:—Dr. Storer, Physicivn, or 
the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Nottingham; the Rev. John Storer, 
Rector of Unwkesworth; tke Rev. Dr. Staunton, of Stauri- 
ton, near Newark; the Rev. Robert Lowe, Rector of Bing- 
ham, Notts.; Thomas Merton, Esq. Cheshunt, Herts.; 
James Torkington, Esq. Stamford; James Parker, Esq. 
Mountkearney, Newry, County of Down, Ireland; J. Ward. 
man, Esq. Lloyd’s Coffee House, London; or C. F. Hardman, 
Esq. Liverpooi; Rev. Robert Afilick, Rector of Silkstone, 
= Barnsley, Yorkshire; or George Scholes, Esq. Banker, 
Mene iter. 

In addition to the foregoing highly respectable References, 












their Parents, and Guardians, expressing the greatest satis- 
faction with his mode of treatment, which are open for in- 
spection, at his residence, No. 9], Duke-street, Liverpool; 
application by letter, post paid. 





ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 
PANY. 18, Aldermanbury, 25th February, 1825. 

At a MEETING of the BOARD of DIRECTORS, held this 
day, PASCOE GRENFELL, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, 
The Board having received and considered the reports of 
several of the most eminent Engineers, as well as their Evi- 
dence and Examination at previous meetings of the Board, 
with reference to the comparative merits of two lines of 
communication to connect the Metropolis with Manchester, 
viz: The one in the direction of Northampton, Lei 4 

and Derby; 
' Theother by the Vale of the Lea, to Ware, near Cambridge, 
Peterborough, and Oakham ; 

After a long and full investigation as to their comparative 
distances, facility and expense of construction, traffic, ex- 
pedition of conveyance, together with the probable advan. 
tage to result in each case to the Subscribersand to the Public, 

It was resolved, 

That the line of communication between London and 
Manchester commence at the river Thames below the Bridge, 
and pass through the Vale of the Lea, near Ware, through 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, to the Vale of the 
river Sour, and from thence to Manchester by such route as 











may, bad the future report of our Eng 8, be 
most eligible.—By order of the Board, 
(Signed) ROBERT MILLS, Honorary Secretary. 





Mr. S. is in possession of numerous Letters, from bis Pupils,’ 
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The Austrian mantle is also much in favour in carriage 
Gress. It is lined with white sarsnet, and is large and long 
enough to form a complete envelope. The trimming con- 
sists of a broad flat band of white down feathers; the 
pelerine is edged to correspond, and the collar is formed 
entirely of plumes. 

Bonnets have not altered size. We observe that the 
crowns of a good many undress bonnets are ornamented 
en marmotte with a piece of the same material, the ends 
of which pass under the brim, and form the lappets; 
these bonnets are generally trimmed with knots of the 
material they are composed of. Ruchesof shaded ribbon, 
cut in sharp points, have superseded, in a great degree, 
the curtain veils lately so fashionable. 











ThHe Envestiqaie. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





WARM AND VAPOUR BATH. 

ae 
Since the introduction of improved baths into Liverpool, 
by Mr. Coglan and the late Mr. Sadler, the wholesome 
and luxurious custom of warm and vapour bathing\has 
become much more prevalent and general than it formerly 
was; and we congratulate the public upon the circum- 
stance, fully convinced, as we are, that the use of the warm 
bath conduces more than almost any other thing to the 
preservation and the restoration of health. We arealso as 
fully assured, that, in many cases, arising from obstructed 
perspiration, and in a variety of diseases to which the na- 
tives of our ever-varying climate are particularly liable, 
the vapour bath is a most efficativus remedy. 
Some prejudices, however, still exist, upon the subject 
lof warm and vapour bathing, which operate against their 
becoming as general in this country as in many other 
parts of the werld. It is a prevailing opinion that it 
is dangerous to venture into the cold air soon after 
having used the warm baths. Nothing can be more un- 
founded, or contrary to experience, than this apprehension ; 
bs the fact is, that the human body, after having been sub- 
ected to a high temperature of water or vapour, is better 
bnabled to endure a very low onc than it was previously to 
buch immersion: and, although it is true that a rapid 
ransition from cold to heat is highly dangerous, and ofien 
fatal, it isa well ascertained fact that the human body 
fan without detriment, or even much inconvenience, pass 
from great heat to intense cold ; and that when inured by 
abit, it can endure a sudden transition from the tempe- 
ature of boiling water to that of freezing water. 
We shall proceed to adduce some instances in proof of 
his position, even at the risk of relating what is already 
smiliar to the generality of our readers. 
** The Finland peasants (says Acerbi, in his Travels in 
‘weden, Finland, &c.) pass instantaneously from an at- 
hosphere of 70 deg. of heat, (Reaumur) to one of 30 deg. 
f cold; a transition of 100 deg., which is the same thing 
s going out of boiling water into freezing water; and 
hat is more astonishing, without the least inconvenience; 
hile other people are very sensibly affected by a variation 
f but 5 degrees.” 
In Pontopodon’s Natural History of Norway we find 
he following passage in corroboration of the same pheno- 
henon :— 
** The inhabitants of the mountains, in Norway parti- 
hlarly, do the work of horses for nine successive hours, 
inging all the time; and throw themselves every half 
our on the snow, though in a profuse sweat, sucking the 
how to slake their thirst, and without the least appre- 
pnsion of 2 cold or fever.” 
We could adduce numerous other authorities in proof 
} the fact, that it is safe to pass from a very high toa 
bry low temperature; and, although we cannot immedi- 
ely bring to our recollection the name of the writer who 


remember that it is from authority of the most unques- 
tionable character, that we add, that in the countries 
where it is the practice for the natives te pass naked out 
Of the vapour baths, and to roll themselves in the snow, 
the rheumatism is wholly unknown. 

Mr. Coglan, to whom the town is, in our opinion, un- 
der very great obligations for having established a Flvat- 
ing Bath, greatly and confessedly superior to any similar 
establishment in the world, has lately written and com- 
piled with great care a most useful little work upon the 
Subj:ct of Warm and Vapour Bathing, in which he has 
coilected together the upinions of the most eminent 
men upon this important subject, together with an 
enumeration of the numerous diseases in which warm 
and vapour bathing is recommended by professional men 
of great celebrity. This little treatise, comprised in a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages was intended, by Mr. 
Coglan, principally for the use of those who frequented 
his own baths, in Bold-street,—but on a perusal of its 
contents, we found the work so judiciously compiled 
and so generally interesting, that we solicited permission 
to appropriate the whole of it for the Kaleidoscope. We 
now ofter our readers a portion of it, reserving the remain- 
der until next week. 





Extracts from the Works of the Hon. Basil Cochrane, Dr. 
Kentish, Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. to shew the ef- 
ficacy of vapour bathing in the cure of several diseases, 
viz. rheumatism, scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, glandu- 
lar swellings in the neck, gravel, palsy, gout, dropsy, 
consumption, fever, inflammation of the bowels, bilious 
and liver complaints, water in the brain, &c. 


s¢ Every practitioner, who has paid any attention to the 
operation of heat and moisture on the animal economy, 
must have had frequent occasion to lament the difficulty of 
resorting to it, as a remedy, in consequence of the paucity 
of establishments for warm bathing in this country. A 
very small proportion, not merely of the population, but 
even of professional men, have had personal experience of 
its effects: hence, the general knowledge on the subject is 
extremely scanty, and the popular notions respecting it are 
very erroneous. Warm bathing is deemed a ‘ relaxing’ 
and ‘enervating’ practice, calculated only to gratify the 
effeminate voluptuaries of eastern countries, adverse to the 
hardihood of the British character, and incompatible with 
the mutability and rigour of the British climate; at once 
weakening the physical strength, and rendering the body 
more obnoxivus to the injuries occasioned by cold. We 
are persuaded, however, that these are prejudices, which 
have no other foundation than hypothetical views of the 
operation of heat and: moisture-on the living body, chiefly 
deduced from their effects upon dead matter, er perhaps 
from the occasional abuse of the warm bath: and we are 
equally convinced of the yest efficacy of warm bathing, 
in relieving many morbid conditions of the human body, 
as well as of its total freedom from those hazardous conse- 
uences which are usually apprehended from its use.”"— 
Medical Review. 
The vapour bath in use in this country is simple in its 
construction, and effectual in its application: it is model- 
led from one invented by the Hon. Basil Cochrane, who 
was led to the contrivance and use of it in the following 
way :— 
*¢ A very protracted residence in India (he says) had 
considerably deranged my constitution, and I began to 
feel the painful consequences. My chest was loaded with 
phlegm: I laboured under a severe, and almost incessant 
cough; and my voice, which was feeble and interrupted, 
sometimes failed me. Accident, about this time, threw in 
my way * Mudge’s Inhaler,’ and I made use of it with 
something of a prophetic assurance that it would lead to 
salutary results: my success was equal, at least, to my 
expectation. This naturally produced reflection on the su- 
perior advantages that might be obtained from vapour, 
upon an extensive scale, and with a more general applica- 
tion, &c. J was of course the first to try the cflicacy of the 
vapour I had thus -learnt to control; and such were the 
balmy effects it produced on my constitution, that they ap- 
peared to me the operation of magic. 1 expectorated with 
ease, and very papitenlns the stricture on my chest was 
removed ; I breathed freely ; my cough left me; and my 
whole frame acquired new health and vigour.’ 

‘** Mr. Cochrane, however, with the utmost liberality, 
has allowed the use of his bath, and the attendance of his 
servants, to anv one, we believe, who has been desirous 





buches for the fact we are about to state, we distinctly 





our irritability, 
and the extremities of the finer vessels which terminate in 


skins, and begin to be emaciated, the warm bath, for 
an hour twice a week, I believe to be eminently serviceable 


j catarrhe, chronic theumatism, contraction of the muscles, 
and stiff joints,’ yield to the influence of the vapour. 
; Two cases of gout appeared to be cured by it; and small 
calculi were passed, without any of the agony which the 
atieut had undergone, before the bath was resorted to. 
ooth-ache * has been dissipated by it in a few minutes.’ ” 
— Medical Review. 

‘** In this apparatus (the vapour bath) the stimulant 
power of Leat is modified and tempered by the moisture 
diffused through the air; and as the elastic vapour, like 
air, is a less powerful conductor of heat than a watery 
fluid, the effect of vapour in raising the temperature of 
the body is much less than that of the hot bath. Its 
heating effect is also farther diminished by the copious 
perspiration which ensues ; so that on all accounts the 
vapour bath is safer, as it is in most cases more effectual 
than the hot-water bath, and may be employed with suc. 
cess where the hot bath would be attended with danger. 

** The vapour bath may be applied to the whole body, 
or to any mg of it: its immediate effects are to excite or 
increase the action of the superficial arteries, by which 
the determination of blood to the deeper seated parts is 
diminished: this increase of circulation at the surtace of 
the body produces a copious perspiration, which may be 
continued, as it is excited, at pleasure. It should, how. 
ever, always cease before debility begins. : 

‘* The utility of this application is obvious in all cases 
of internal inflammation; it draws a great quantity of 
blood to the surface, and relieves the internal parts by the 
secretion of the skin, which is the mode nature takes to 
resolve inflammations and fevers. Besides an increased 
perspiration, other effects are produced on the system ; 
equal and due action is restored to the surface, and a 
— agreeable sensation is produced, which renders the 
influence of cool air safe and desirable."—Clarke’s Essay, 
_{* The moderns seem, until lately, to have had a very 
different opinion with regard to warm bathing: it has 
been gma ented as relaxing, weakening, and ener- 
vating ; and this opinion has descended from the physician 
to the people, so as to be regarded as an axiom. Mar- 
teau, Maret, and Macquart, with a host of Continental 
writers, have looked upon this as a settled point, and 
have reasoned accordingly. But surely the opinion of the 
Greeks and Romans, from their extensive and national 
use of warm or tepid baths, should claim some attention 
on what they were so capable of forming a judgment.— 
The allegories of the ancients agree perfectly with their 
extensive use of the warm bath: the warm springs were 
dedicated to Apollo; and so fat were they from bein 
esteemed debilitating, that some of them were dedicated 
to Hercules, the god of strength. Suidas, Eustatius, sind 
other ancient writers, make use of the term balnea Fler. 
culea, as synonimous with warm baths: not one cold bath 
was dedicated to Hercules; but he is said to have found 
a natural warm spring, whither he used to retire, with the 
view of recruitin,: his exhausted strength after any great 
exertion, from whence he rose a giant refreshed. There 
existed an altar dedicated to Hercules at the baths of 
Thermopyle; also, in some Sicilian coins this demi-god 
is represented in the act of bathing. Could we forget our 
prejudices, we should cease to regard warm baths as 
debilitating; for a great and polished people would not 
have _ bee yore = to — dedicated to the god of 
strength, that which they thought possessed i 
quality.”"—-Dr. Kentish. : vets ep ro 
**It has been hinted by Lord Bacon, that the tradition 
of A’son being restored to youth, by means of the medical 
chaldron of Medea, was in fact an allegorical representation 
of the effects of the warm bath, in retarding the approach 
of old age; and, in a note to the Loves of the Plants, Dr. 
Darwin has farther expanded the idca in the fallowing 
words : 

*¢* The story of A!son becoming young, from the medi- 
cated baths of Medea, seems to have been intended to 
teach the eflicacy of warm bathing, in retarding the ap- 
proach of old age. The words re/axation and bracing, 
which are generally thought expressive of the effects of 
warm or cold, bathing, are mechanical terms, properly 
applied to drums or strings; but are only metaphors, 
when applied to the effects of cold or warm bathing on 
animal bodies. ‘Ihe immediate cause of old age seems to 
reside in the irritability of the tiner parts or vessels of 
our system; hence these cease to act, and collapse, 
or become horny or bony: the warm bath is peculiarly 
adapted to veaige these circumstances, by its increasing 

ity, and by moistening and softening the skin, 


it. To those who are past the meredian life, and have dr 
f 





of obtaining that benefit. And, though disclaiming all 
medical science, he states, that he has seen * inveterate 


in retarding the advances of old uge.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ON SATIRE. 

—>—_ 6 

TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—My correspondence with you has been unavoid- 
ably suspended for some time, by circumstances over 
which I had no control. 1 have now the pleasure of re- 
auming it, and hope that it will not again experience such 
an interruption. During my silence I have, however, 
attentively perused your papers, and the discussion on the 
subject of learned quotations has afforded me much en- 
tertainment. In the course of this debate, Mr. Y. Z. has 
honoured me with some censures, upon my abilities and 
style, delivered in an assuming sclf-complacent tone, with 
which I have been considerably amused. But, as I do 
not in the least either desire his praise, or heed his dis- 
approbation, I will not consume either your time or my 
own with any further remarks upon this subject.—I re- 

main, &c. L. 








“ Yet what can satire, whether grave or gay? 
What vice has it subdued ?” 
Cowper's Task, Book II. 
«* Ridiculum acri 


Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.” 
Hor. Lib. I. Sat.10, Line 15. 


In reading over the Task, a poem which (since I read 
athe two volumes lately published, of Cowper's private 
correspondence) I have reperused with increased interest, 
‘J. was struck with the dissonance between the passage 
which I have just quoted and the opinions generally en- 
tertained of the powerful influence of satire and ridicule. 
‘The Jines which I have given from Horace immediately 
occurred to my remembrance, and I fell into a train of 
thoughts respecting the ridiculous. 

It is universally acknowledged that posthumous fame, 
however visionary the prospect which it holds out, however 
fnconsistent may be the basis upon which it rests, with the 
utter annihilation of all the joys, hepes, and fears of this 
world, imposed by death,—has been, is, and, as far as we 
can judge of the future from the past, will long continue to 
be the moving principle of a great proportion of mankind. 
The ways in which men seek this renown may be various : 
the duration of it, at which they aim, may be different: the 
sacrifices which they will make to obtain it may be great or 
amall, but the end is in a)l the same. The incendiary who 
burned the temple at Ephesus, and the conquering gene- 
ral who hung his “ spolia ossima”’ on the triumphal tree, 
the monarch who inscribed his victories on a pyramid 
formed to last while the world endures, and the thief who 
summons every nerve to the task of dying game upon the 
gallows,—the philosopher who threw himself into Etna, 
and the nobleman who spent a large annual sum in erect- 
ing and beautifying his mausoleum,—would all, if asked 
wherefore they pursued paths so different, alike answer— 
4° memoriam nostri quam maxumé longane cficere,” or 
mit ausgespreitenen Higeln zum Tempel deo nach. 
guhons empor xu fliegen.” 

if, then, the thirst after the admiration and attention of 
mankind be so insatiable as to grasp at an imaginary 
eternity of fame, the dread of their neglect or contempt 
can scarcely be thought a thing which has little or no 
influence. Laughter is said, in the Spectator, to arise 
from an inward sense of glory; and this appears to be 
most clearly the case with regard to that laughter which 
we indulge in at the expense of others: here reste the 
zest of ridicule. Our exuberant mirth arises from an 
gnward exultation in our freedom from the follies or mis- 
fortunes of those whom we deride; and here also lies its 
sting ; since holding up its.victim as 8 mark for the 
snoving finger of scorn, and the contemptuous derision 
ef wankind, it wounds most acutely those feelings, the 
mrony fores of which we have just considered. 


Was, then, the poet right in denying that satire and 
ridicule had any effect upon the more important parts of 
conduct and character? Certainly not, if the foregoing 
reasoning be correct. 

But, after all, it seems by no means clear that he did 
seriously deny this influence. In forming a correct idea 
of Cowper's sentiments, as to the power of satire, the 
most prominent feature to direct our judgment appears 
to be his extensive use of this weapon, which he handled 
with so much skill, and employed so frequently, that he 
can hardly be thought to have denied its efficacy; and 
many passages might be adduced from his, letters and 
poems which would form a strong argument, that the 
prevailing tenor of his mind did not coincide with the 
opinion alluded to. Indeed, it appears barely possible 
that nerves so tremblingly alive to every species of irrita- 
tien or annoyance, that feelings so poignantly acute as his 
could have been insensible to ridicule or scorn. 

But in the lines immediately in connexion with those 
I have quoted, he limits the circle of their operation to 
things of merely minor importance, though, certainly, as 
we have just seen, wis continued attempts to work upon 
mankind by their agency seem hardly reconcileable with 
such an impression. 

Though we can scarcely approach, without a feeling of 
dread, the awful presence of the god Ridiculus, yet, at 
the risk of arousing his slumbering ire, let us, in this age 
of bold and free inquiry, molest ** his ancient solitary 
reign ;” and, since the doctrine, that power is a trust to be 
exercised for the benefit of those under its influence, seems 
now pretty generally acceded to, we will bring his. pre- 
tension boldly to the bar of truth and utility, and pass 
sentence on them fearlessly and impartially. 

The happiness or misery of the subjects, dwelling under 
the immediate eye of a government, and in the vicinity of 
the seat of power, seems an obvious test of its merit. In 
order to decide upon this principle, we must visit the 
capital of this deity, and look around us upon his votaries. 
But where does he reign ** enthroned in highest state ?* 
Two shrines, situated in neighbouring countries, seem his 
most favourite abode :—the Parisian saloons, the dread of 
the raillery of which oppressed Bonaparte in the zenith 
of his glory—and the British Reviews, which have, with 
remorseless and unsparing persecution, ‘‘ tortured even to 
madness” men possessed of the most gigantic talent. 
From these, the strongholds of his dominion, his power 
extends, with various degrees of despotism, till its out- 
posts seem fixed in the back settlements of America, or 
some other half-civilized territory, where the colonist, 
careless of appearances, lives in a condition a very few 
degrees above that of the ‘* beasts that perish :”’—and who, 
in this our land of liberty, can come forward and candidly 
say that he bends not more or less beneath his sway ? 
Who, even in a large assembly, can feel satisfaction, or 
even indifference, when *‘ ridetur ab omni conventu ?”’ 

Unlimited power bears to an Englishman something 
repulsive and suspicious in its very name : let us lay aside 
this feeling, and view this Colossus with the calmness ne- 
cessary to form an accurate conclusion. The fear, then, 
of derision operates upon the mind, so as to induce it to 
adopt, or reject, certain habits of thinking, speaking, and 
acting: and this operation will be beneficial, or the con- 
trary, as the line of conduct encouraged or proscribed be 
absurd or rational. But, in the wide circle of the world, 
the things to which ridicule is attached, are as various as 
are the customs of its inhabitants. This truth may render 
the idea of adopting a standard s0 fluctuating, as the guide 
of our actions, somewhat absurd ; but sinc:, let us reason 
as we will, we shall still in some degree bend to its nod, 
and since, like most other motives, the extent of its power 
regulates its utility, we will examine how far we may 
reasonably yield to it, and how far it may be reasonably 
employed as a lever to move the minds of others. 

We cannot keep teo constantly in mind, that few, per- 





hape accurately speaking, not any, things are in theme 





selves ridiculous; that this stigma is attached to them 
wholly arbitrarily. Whence it follows, that the weight 
we ought to affix to this censure, depends wholly upon the 
qualifications of the judge who passes sentence ; and there 
fore, we ought not to fear the ridicule of those upon 
whose judgment we cannot rely with perfect confidence. 

But such a compliance with the prejudices of our neigh- 
bours as will save us from their derision, without yielding 
any point of importance that ought to be maintained, is, 
on every account, to be recommended, though even this 
must not be carried too far, lest we compromise our in- 
dependence of character. 

Precisely the same views ought to regulate our appli- 
cation of ridicule as a means of influencing others. To 
attempt to benefit a man of acute and irritable feelings, 
by the rude touch of sarcasm and scorn, would be ag bar- 
barous and unmeaning as an attempt to cure a fever of 
the brain by a stroke of the scalping knife; or to resort to 
these agents, when the point may be gained by reason or 
argument, would be as absurd as to knock a man down, 
who stood in your way, when a civil request would have 
produced the desired effect. But many persons may be 
cured of follies, have their pride alarmed, or their sleeping 
faculties roused by a judicious and timely use of well. 
directed satire, when the most striking appeal to their 
conviction would have totally failed. 

The attempt to shut out the light of truth, or to sub- 
vert rational principles of thought or action in the minds of 
others, by means of ridicule, can scarcely be sufficiently 
detested and avoided. To undermine the * palace of the 
soul” is an offence which no talent in the execution of the 
plan, no dexterity in the mode of the attack, can palliate. 
These circumstances, indeed, only enhance the danger, 
and ought to call forth a proportionate degree of resistance. 

Let us remember that our prejudices are naturally too 
strong to need any further attempt to darken the mental 
vision. If we have the least desire to assert our claim te 
that emanation from divinity, which raises our species 
above the brutes, let not our reason, the highest attribute 
of our nature, be subjected to the scoffs or sneers of any 
man; whatever be his talents, ** let us dare to be our- 
selves.” 

On those who have the cool malignity, I had almost said 
the desperate wickedness, thus to attempt to poison at its 
source the spring of all that is good or great in man—re- 
proach and remonstrance would be alike wasted. They 
are worthy only of the deepest unmingled contempt. 

Z. 








MR. BUTLER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE REFORMATION. 
ee 
(Continued from page 283.] 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Butler arrives next at the inquiry,—Did 
the conduct of the religious orders justify the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries? I agree with the learned gentle- 
man, that, upon the whole, it did not. At the same time 
I would make a distinction between the dissolution of the 
orders, and the seizure and alienation of monastic property. 
The first resolves itself into a nice matter of discipline 5 
and the nation was certainly as much at liberty to abolish 
this point as the use of the cross, the shaven crown, or 
any other. The second admits a larger field of discus- 
sion; and perhaps so nice a question should not be entered 
upon in these limited pages. I will endeavour, however, 
to be as concise as possible.—It is not clear to me that 
Henry VIII. had any more right to seize this particular 
property, than his present Majesty hag to appropriate to 
himself the endowments of any modern dissenting institu- 
tion. It may, perhaps, be objected, that the same prin- 
ciple will extend to the regular clergy. I think not; for 
there appears to be # great difference between the two. 
The one partook more of public, the other of private pros 
perty. By what means, and for what purposes, were mos 
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of the monasteries founded? A very large portion of their 
endowments were derived, it is true, from the influence 
of superstition, a corrupted and ritual religion, and the 
designs of a wary priesthood: but there were other and 
purer sources whence many of the monastic houses and 
possessions sprung. During the middle ages, and even 
later, when the population of Europe was small compared 
with what it is at present, these edifices lay scattered over 
the country, at a distance from the towns. They were 
looked up to, by the circle of population of which they 
formed the centre, as protectors and friends. In time of 
commotion, the peasantry had but to retire within the 
boundaries of the convent, where the powerful arm reli- 
gion then possessed was stretched out in their defence. In 
sickness, the Monks were the only persons who could give 
them medicine or advice; they were employed daily in 
the instruction of youth in the schools of the monastery ;* 
their doors were open at all hours, and lodgings and pro- 
visions prepared for the stranger and traveller; the desti- 
tute poor around received a daily pittance; and, in time 
of scarcity and want, a general distribution was made to 
all who stood in need. All these offices were performed, 
it must be remembered, at the cost of the institution, 
which thus returned to society a large share of what it re- 
ceived from it. It is but fair, then, to suppose, that many 
of the monastic endowments proceeded from persons who 
were sensible of these benefits, and who believed they were 
forwarding the welfare of their fellow-creatures, at the 
same time they were doing what was meritorious in the 
sight of God, and of service to themselves in a future state. 
Add to this, the religious houses were placcs of refuge to 
those who naturally were inclined to a life of devotion; to 
those who were disgusted with the vanities of the world; 
to men desirous of a quiet and studious life; and tc the 
younger branches of noble families. The property pos- 
sessed by these classes of persons was added to the funds 
of the monastery.+ All this was given for specific pur- 
poses; for the benefit of future periods, and not for that of 
the present alone: it was a species of entailed property, to 
be administered, year by year, by certain persons, and for 
certain purposes. The Monks could not alienate their pos- 
sessions, which pertained as much to their successors as 
themselves; they had only the life enjoyment of them, for 
which, in return, they were bound to perform with fidelity 
all the duties the regulations of the institution required. 
If they did not act up to the terms of the trust, they ought 
to have been punished, reformed, or replaced; but the 
property of the establishment itself should not have suf: 
fered for their misconduct, or have been turned from the 
channel it was originally designed for. Had our Catholic 
ancestors supposed their donations would have been seized, 
and distributed amongst the favourites of Henry, would 
they have been so liberal of their gifts? It will be an- 
swered, neither would they have been so had they sus- 
pected or foreseen the change in faith and : eligion :—and 
were all these Monks, with their vows, observances, and 
adherence to the Papal system, to be passed by unnoticed, 
and left in the quiet possession of their enormous wealth, 
and the power necessarily attending it? I confess there 
would have been much hazard to the firm establishment 
of Protestantism if such a course had been pursued; for, 
a body of men, organized as the monastic orders were, 
and possessing the influence they did, from their immense 








® Early in the reign of Elizabeth the Speaker of the House 
of Commons declared that the dissolution of the monasteries 
had destroyed more than a hundred flourishing schools. 

¢ All these remarks on the Monks relate, {with the necese 
sary exceptions, tothe whole system of monachism, including 
the females. On the entrance of the last intoaconvent, they 
were expected to present a certain portion of property, cither 
in land, money, or movables, according to their situation in 
Hife. This, in Italy, was equivalent to a marriage portion, 
and was thus denominated. George Vassari, the author of 
the Lives of the Painters, in a letter to a friend of his father, 
thanks him for obtaining a place in a convent for his sister, 
and for prevailing on the Nuns to-accept a picture, painted by 
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landed property, would ever have been ready on any corn- 
motion, to throw their weight in the scale, and use their 
utmost exertions in the restoration of Catholicism. A strict 
reform and surveillance would have greatly lessened the 
danger; but there still would have been much to fear. 
There were then but two methods of remedying the evil, 
both of which, strictly speaking, were violations of right 
and justice, though the one was infinitely less so than the 
other; either to have placed the monastic revenues and 
buildings in the hands of trustworthy Protestants, for the 
purpose of being applied, in every respect, where public 
good and benefit was concerned, as they had been previ- 
ously, in the same manner the Catholic endowments of the 
public schools and colleges were retained; or at once to 
take the arbitrary steps adopted by Henry, to confiscate 
and destroy whatever appertained to the system of monach- 
ism. This latter procedure unfortunately coincided but 
too well with the views of this despotic tyrant, who, 
throughout the Reformation, as in every action of his life, 
was guided by the most detestable, sclfish, and infamous 
feelings. 


It has been too much the custom among our Protestant 
controversialists, and many of our literary men, to run 
down the Monks, without a single exception in their fa- 
vour: every epithet the criminatory part of our language 
would admit has been applied to them indiscriminately.— 
Far be it from me to be the defender of monachism, and 
especially of the system as it existed in the darker ages, 
and until the sixteenth century. I am as sensible of its 
enormities as any one; but a homely saying bids us be 
just, and not stint the worst of beings of whatever praise 
he may rightfully lay claim to. In the middle ages, the 
greatest part of the lower orders were to all intents and 
purposes slaves: now those who were connected with the 
lands of the Monks were treated with more humanity, and 
fared far better, than those under the vexatious and fickle 
bondage of the nobles. This is something in their favour. 
A great deal of their attention was paid to agriculture and 
rustic vccupations, in which they greatly excelled those of 
their times. Their estates always produced more, and 
were held more valuable, than those of lay proprietors ; 
and a large portion of their riches may be safely affirmed 
to have arisen from their improvements and superior cul- 
ture of the ground. They were almost the only learned 
men of their age, and had it not been for them, we should 
know but little of antiquity, and ten of the most interest- 
ing centuries in the history of the world would have been 
to us almost a blank. They are accused of monopolizing 
every branch of knowledge, and doing their utmost to 
crush all attempts at literary cultivation in those not of 
the privileged caste. But the truth is, most of the laity, 
and especially the noble classes, held letters in the greatest 
contempt, and gave themselves no trouble about even the 
slightest rudiments of learning.* Their ** trusty blade” 
held more of the quintessence of knowledge than whole 
volumes of the schools, and the most skilful logician could 
not parry one of its most insignificant arguments. There 
are several other points of mincr consideration, which 
might be added in extenuation, and go far to prove the 
Monks were not such worthless members of society, when 
considercd in a civil and political light, as they are gene- 
rally represented. In amoral and religious view I have 





him, which was all he was enabled to give, for the dowry, per 
parte di dote, (Let. Pit.) Many of the fine paintings in the mo- 
nasteries were thus obtained. 

* During the twelfth and succeeding centuries, the laity 
and nobility paid more attention to learning: previously, 
they were in a miserable state of ignorance; few could write 
their own names—hence they made use of the sign of the 
cross, as they confessed from ignorance of letters, pro igno- 
rantia literarum, a practice still continued amongst the lower 
orders, ard for the same reason. The warlike spirit of the 
times was in great part the cause of this neglect; the nobles 
thought with their northern ancestors, “ that he who had 
been accustomed to tremble under the rod of a pedagogue, 
would never look on aswordor spear withan undaunted eye.” 


a very poor opinion of them, though not worse than of the 
Catholic clergy in general; be it understood in this as in 
other remarks, I more particularly refer to tie state of reli- 
gion before the reform introduced by the Council of Trent ¢ 
still, I can never believe the English Monks were such 
brutish and vicious beings as the report of Henry’s commis- 
sioners would lead us to suppose they were. These docu- 
ments, from which the general opinion respecting the 
crimes of the English religious at the period of the Refor- 
mation is taken, must be allowed by most men to be, for 
the greater part, destitute of truth. Money and threats 
will obtain almost any evidence, and no one knew better 
how to employ both to advantage than Henry. The 
Monks would not surely have been such simpletons as to 
disclose such enormities against themselves, or not to have 
been fully prepared for the examination. Then how came 
all the trumpery, jugglery, and undescribable euriosities 
which were said to have been found in the monasteries, 
not to be put out of the way? One would suppose, from 
the accounts of these gentlemen, they had pounced down 
upon the Friars through roof and ceiling, and discovered 
them at once celebrating their horrid orgies like a Sabbath 
of witches. Do the contemporary chronicles and writings 
justify such enormous imputations? The old writers were 
not sparing of their censures of the priesthood, and the 
monastic orders did not stand the highest in their good 
graces. Is it not besides notorious, there was not the 
slightest cause of complaint against many of the religious 
houses? In the examination of the famous Abbey of 
St. Edmund's Bury, the annual revenue of which, at the 
present time, would have been at least £100,000, the only 
accusation the commissioner could bring against it was, 
that the Abbot was fond of a game at cards or backgam- 
mon, and passed some of his time at his farms and in the 
occupation of building: ** As for the Abbot, wo finde 
nothing to suspect as touching hys livying, but it was de- 
tected that he laye moche forth in hys granges ; that he 
delited moche in playing at dice and cards, and therein 
spent moche money, and in buyldinge for hys pleasure. 
He did not pche (sin) openly ....... As touching the Con- 
vent, we coulde geate litle or no capte (cause of complaint) 
among thym.”—Jfisiory of St. Edmund's Bury, \804, 
Their innocence, however, did not avail them: the blame- 
less and the guilty alike fell beneath the rapacious hand 
of Henry, and the crying injustice apparent throughout 
the dissolution and destruction of these institutions ;” and 
the reproach attendant on the proceediryrs of his ancestors 
must awaken feel:ngs of regret in the breast of every im- 
partial Englishman and Protestant. 

** Pudet hac opprobria nobis et dici potuisse et non 
potuisse refelli.” 





* After all, would not institutions, similar to the monastic 
houses, without their vows and restrictions, but under pro 
per regulations, be of great benefit in Protestant communities’® 
lam of opinion they would render the lives of thousands, es- 
pecially of the female sex, far.happler than they are at present. 
What would be more grateful to a female of faroily and edu- 
eation, who had been left destitute, or nearty ao, instead of 
becoming the contemned dependent of some rich relation, or 
entering a strange family as the slave of children, with salary 
and treatment little better than a nursery maid, or gaining a 
lowly and miserable subsistence by her manual efforts, thar 
to enter such an establishment, where she would meet with 
companions of her own station and refinement; all care 
respecting her present and future prospects removed from her 
mind; and free to spend her time as she pleased, in the viait- 
ation and relief of the poor and sick, the instruction of youth, 
ity ornamental work in aid of the institution and its objecte, 
or in the many offices such an establishment would require. 
Thereare, or used to be, in the south of France, several houses 
for ladies of birth on a similar plan. A stated sum way ro- 
quired on entering, no vows were taken, the time of the in- 
mates was employed in a similar way, and they married or lef€ 
the institution whenever they chose; in the latter case the mo- 
ney at first deposited was retained by the society. Montaigne 
mentions these convents and circumstances in his travels. 
The sisters of charity, the Frati della misericordia in Italy, and 
other orders of a like nature, are productive of the greatest 
benefit.and good. 





Eo be continued.) 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—__— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I beg leave to return my best thanks to Mr. 
Hamilton, for the compliment he has been pleased to pass 
on my facility and purity of style. 1 wish I could, in 
return for his courtesy, allow him the credit of being able 
or willing to understand what I say ; but this does not ap- 
pear to be the case, for he has most grievously misrepre- 
sented my meaning in almost every sentence of his last 
letter. He appears, indeed, to have interpreted several 
of my statements by the rule of contrary, and to have 
supposed me to write on the principle laid down by the 
gentleman in the French comedy, ** Quand je dis oui— 
c'est a dirc—non.”” He says, for example, that ** I gave 
the French sentence as sy own, as the French of to-day; 
that I claim a perfect knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, and six or seven other languages; that I admit 
that no such grammars and dictionaries as are now in use 
existed with the Greeks and Romans.” All these things 
I flatly deny, and I defy the most ingenious special pleader 
to extract any such meaning from my words. Mr. H. 
and his friends are welcome to impute #s much ignorance 
to me as they please: if it is really so glaring as he says, 
it must be a very easy task for him to expose and refute 
my statements, which, however, he has not attempted to 
do, except by mere assertions, without proof. His cautious 
reserve on these points, coupled with the prevailing tone 
of his last communication, will probably remind your 
readers of a certain defendant at Lancaster assizes, who 
had no defence to make, but instructed his council to take 
care and abuse the attorney on the opposite side. His 
letter affords such ample scope for criticism, that I must 
reserve the discussion of it for a period of greater leisure ; 
but I promise that you shall hear again from me shortly, 
and I trust that Mr. H. will have no cause to complain of 
my leaving any material part of his last communication 
unnoticed. 1 shall just observe at present, that with re- 
spect to the identity of the elementary sounds of all lan- 
guages, Mr. H. has rather shifted his ground. In his 

Jirst letter he says most positively—** the simple sounds of 
all languages are the same”’—but- in his sccond he intro- 
duces the convenient saving clause—-*‘ with few excep. 
tions!” This is so truly an Hibernian method of getting 
over a difficulty, that I suspect it has been borrowed from 
old Thady, in Castle Rackrent, who informs us, that ‘* of 
forty-five lawsuits, Sir Murtagh never lost one—but seven- 
teen.” In imitation of this figure of speech, I would re- 
commend Mr. H. to say, in future—** The simple sounds 
of all languages are the same, except that there are scarcely 
two languages in which they do not vary: and though 
this would sound rather oddly, it would be nearer the 
truth than any thing which he has yet said on the subject. 
1 will also remark, that, in my enumeration of sounds not 
in our language, | purposely omitted a number, for the 
sake of brevity, with which I am ready to furnish Mr. H. 
whenever he pleases to ask for them. To the French u, 
for instance, I could have added the nasal n, or m, and 
this would give us ¢wo sounds not found in English, in- 
stead of only onc. 

Though I knew that Mr. H. had some very peculiar 
ideas on literary subjects, I must confess that I was as 
much staggered with what he says about Milton and Cer- 
vertantes, as Géronte in ** Le Médecin malgré lui” was 
when told that the Acart is on the right side, and the 
diver on the eft. I had always imagined, in the plenitude 
of my ignorance, that, if there ever were any works gene. 
rally allowed to be standard compositions, Don Quixote 
in Spanish, and Paradise Lost in English, deserved that 
character; but it secms I was mistaken. Mr. H. will 
perhaps say with Sganarelle—‘* Aye, it was formerly the 
ease, mais nous avons changé tout cela.” This, of course, 
would be quite unanswerable; and I will beg leave to add, 
that, in deciding upon points of history, grammar, and 
criticism, and stating the arguments of his opponents, 











Mr. H. apparently thinks himself possessed of the same 
prerogative as the mock Doctor, and is marvellously ex- 
pert ** a changer tout cela.” 

Mr. Hamilton, at the conclusiun of . his epistle, seems 
to have some doubts and misgivings on his mind, and to 
fancy I may possibly be offended, because he has not said 
norgh. Those apprehensions are perfectly unnecessary ; 
for [ am willing to give him credit for having said all that 
he had to say, and no man can do more. I also beg leave 
to assure him, that I think his Jetters are exactly such as 
an adversary would wish him to write. Hoping that this 
frank declaration will set his mind at rest, I remain, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, VERBEILNSIS., 

Preston, Feb, 24, 1825. 


Worreswonvenee 


PANORAMA OF ALGIERS, TARLETON-STREET. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—Your correspondent, W. I. D., in your last, in 
passing his encomiums on the Diorama, perfectly coincides 
with my own opinion, and I am equally a detestor of 
editors allowing a single sentence to be inserted in favour 
of an exhibition when undeserving; but when any thing 
of superior merit appears, it behoves every persun who 
is a judge to give his opinion of it fearlessly. I, as 
a brother artist, have inspected every panorama, (if 
such a name may be given to what under that deno- 
mination has been exhibited here for years past,) and I 
have really begrudged that their authors should ever 
have been benefitted by my mite ; for I considered, in 
every instance, they were very inferior: but such is not 
the cause with Algiers. I was, from motives of my usual 
curiosity, led to inspect it, and I candidly pronounce it a 
painting of superior merit, and, as such, I consider it fair 
to introduce it to those who feel pleasure in witnessing what 
may be termed a work of art of a very high order: the 
water is by far the best executed of any thing I ever 
saw as a Panorama; the grouping of the ships and the 
figures are also excellent, but, above all, the fire is very 
superior, and it was by a repetition of visits that I found 
it was not transparent. In the last view of the city 
in ruins, the broken piles and architecture altogether 
is finished with as much taste as the Diorama itself, with 
the exception of the one being ‘a stationary, and the 
other a moving picture. I ana alike unknown to both the 
proprietors of those exhibitions. I leave the critique of 
my friend to serve the one, and in candour to my own 
opinion state, that Algiers will not leave Liverpool with- 
out most handsomely remunerating the proprietor, as 
every person, from the cabin-boy to the highest circles, 
will find it is rather under than over the mark, which I have 
stated. I detest puffing as much as W. J. D., but I should 
feel the greatest pleasure, should this meet the eye of 
Mr. Laidlaw himself, along with your numerous circle of 
readers, to shew him that I, as an artist, feel a pride in 
inspecting his beautiful Panorama, and of giving the 
public such an idea of it as it is well deserving of. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T.R.S. 














— -- -—— 


The disposition of the light is managed with great art, 
and produces the happiest effect. We aout that it 
is the invention of a French artist, and has been exhibited 
in Paris with success. : 

The Views consist of the Valley of Sarnen, and Interior 
of Canterbury Cathedral. The first is one of the most 
beautiful and romantic spots in Switzerland. It compre. 
hends a circle of about three leagues, and is characterized 
by every thing which can render it delicious, In the 
painting, we have immediately before us, the skirts of the 
village of Sarnen, with a cottage, high road, and some 
pleasant scenery. ? 

Further on is the beautiful lake, sleeping placidly unzer 
the protection of the wooded hills which surround it, and 
which are covered with verdure and wood up to their sum- 
mits. In the distance are the lofty peaks of someof the Swiss 
Alps, covered with eternal snows. All the different parts 
of this prospect are wrought with up with singular skill. 
The varions accidents of light and shadow are so manages 
by the artificial distribution of natural Jizht, as to deceive 
the spectator into the conviction that he is gazing upon a 
real prospect. 

The view of the Cathedral is more marvellous in its 
effects. All the architectural parts of this lofty and mag- 
niticent editice, stand out in their natural clearness and 
proportion. 2 

The painted window— 

** Richly dight, 
_. .\* Casting a dim religious light,” 

are beautifully painted, and the rich Gothic pillars, arches, 
aad tracery works, are in their full and imposing dimen- 
sions. In the front of the picture (it is quite a violcnce to 
our senses to call it a picture) are the steps which mount 
up to the nave. The workmen have just been repairing 
them, and some planks are left lying carelcssly about. 
Their truth is magical. ‘The spectators are in a pleasantly 
contrived gallery, which turns round at stated intervals to 
present the diflerent views to the spectators. We learn 
that the building itself (which is a very large and fine one) 
together with the paintings, &c. have cost an immense 
sum of a ee ether the Diorama may be regarded 
as ** the triumph o ive, and the we ultra 
of pictorial illuston.” atiosan ™ 

_—_—————— 


Co Correspondents. 


FASHIONABLE VULGARISM.—If 7. 4. M. had not informed us 
that he is a very young man, we should have discovered the 
fact by a certain pettishness in his note, which evinces that 
he has not only misconceived our meaning, but put an en- 
tirely wrong construction upon the motive which induced 
us to advise iim to correct a palpable grammatical error be- 
fore his verses appeared in the Kaleidoscope. It is not the 
pronoun you or thee that we find fault with; it is the pro- 
noun ¥, which is in the wrong case, We need rardly tell 
T. A. M. that the preposition between governs theaccusative 
case, and not the nominative; the sentence, therefore, 
ought to be ‘‘ between you and me,” or “thee and me,” if he 
conceive it more poetical. We repeat that it is a very fa- 
shionable vulgarism, on the stage and in common conversa- 
tion, to say ‘‘ between youand I;” but nothing can justify 
such a glaring inaccuracy. —T. A. M. will perceive that we 
have not presumed to substitute another couplet; but we 
are disappointed that he has not furnished another version, 
as the lines are very good. 








Tue NARRATIVE OF AN Excursion To Locn Lomonp, with 
which we were favoured some time since, shall be publish- 
ed forthwith. We wish somewhat more pains had been be- 
stowed upon the style, which is rather careless. The ex- 
cursion will not fail, however, to gratify the majority of our 
readers, as the scenery described is some of the finest in 
Britain. 
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THE DIORAMA. 
—— 

The following article relates to two distinct pictures, 
wiich were exhibiting at the same time and in the same 
building in London. The interior of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral is now exhibiting here to the astonishment and de- 
light of the town. The Valley of Sarnen, which we have 
not yet seen, will be exhibited, we understand, in due time, 
when the view of the Cathedral is withdrawn. 


[From the Evening Star.] 
— @ 
This new Exhibition is, indeed, 1 very superb, as well 


as a curious example of the astonishing pitch to which the 
power of pictorial illusion may be carried. 





CuHATT -— The verses of S. T. relating to Chatterton and 
other subjeets are in the hands of our printers. 


(& The great length of several of the articles in this day’s 
Kaleidoscope, viz.—The Letter on the Reformation, the 
Floods in Holland, the Essay on Satire, the article on Warm 
and Vapour Bathing, and the Naturalist’s Diary, has obliged 
us to postpone, till next week, the monthly List of Patents, 
the Chess Table, a notice of Mr. Vandenhoff, at Edinburgh, 
Juvenis, a paragraph respecting the Chess Clubs of England 
and Scotland, and several other articles, including an ori- 
ginal Vaitz, by a Liverpool gentleman. 


Hawry Ba.t.—The letter of our Glasgow correspondent on 
this interesting subject shall be inserted next week. 
———_—_—| 
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